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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE*? 


THE GREAT LARCEST SALE 
ae CLARKE'S [eatin 
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For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds ; is a never-failing and 


permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood pagers all naan matter, from ere wn cause a 

As this mix 


1 ant the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
licate constitution of either sex, the Pro yprietors so jlicit sufferers to give it a tri Tial to test its value. 
“THOUSANDS bee TESTIMONIALS — ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in - tles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases « aining Six times the quantity, IIs. each, sufficient 
0 effect a pe ni cure in she creat majority of “h mn an ——— BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MI DICINI VENDORS throughout the \ world, sent on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, Tike LiIncoun & MIDLAND Cot coun’ Bena Compan, LINCOLN 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 
THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS &OINTMENT 
These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between th 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS). 


























The best and only certain remedy ever discovered . x Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 


PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and IIs. PER BOTTLE. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
fad all Chen 4 YT Perfumers, 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 
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os. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Connection between Science and Religton—Rev. RK. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITvEN, Esq., F.L.S., Editor of 7rymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. HARTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of 7he Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven vears and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





FoR MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES WALK FROM LEE STATION. 
REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations 


Tutorial Staff :— 
Principal ‘ ‘ ° Rey. E. von Orsbach. 
Higher Mathematics ° ‘ ‘ G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . r J. A. Pease, Esq., and C, Simpson, Esq. 
Classics : Latin and Greek. : The Principal. 
English : Language and History. J. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 
French Language . Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German Language . ‘ ‘ ° The Principal. 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 
Chemistry - . ‘ ‘ J. Morris, Esq. 
Geography: Physical . , ‘ The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
- Political . ‘ ; The Principal. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Perspective ‘ . ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. ° The Principal and C. Simpson, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . ‘ ° Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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Works by the Rev. W. H. Anderdon. 


The Christian AZsop: with Fifty-one Illustrations from American designs. 
Ornamental cloth, 4s.; plain cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Afternoons with the Saints. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

Owen Evans, the Catholic Crusoe. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

Bracton ; a Tale of 1812. Cloth, 3s. 

In the Snow: Tales of Mount St. Bernard. Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. and 
Is. 6d. 

The Via Crucis: Translation of the original devotion of St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice. 3d., 4d., and Cloth, 6d. 

Luther. Crown 8vo. 176 pp. Is. 

Controversial Papers. od. 

Tracts, various, 1d. each. “Confession to a Priest,” (Thirty-first Thousand) ; 
‘* What is the Bible?” (Twelfth Thousand); * Lion in the Path;” ‘* Dust thou art ;” 
** Answers and Questions ;” ‘‘ Forty Martyrs of Sebaste;” ‘* Secret Societies.” 


London: BURNS and OATES. 


Evenings with the Saints. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 
‘The charm that renders these little Narratives most delightful reading is, undoubtedly, the 

vivid colouring Father Anderdon has everywhere given to his subject. The subject itself was in no 

instance unfamiliar to us, and yet we have read the volume with all the interest we should have 

felt in listening to these thrilling tales for the first time.’’— 7ad/et. 

Fasti Apostolici. A Chronological Survey of the Years between the Ascension 


of our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul. Second edition, enlarged, square 





Svo. Cloth, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and Co. 





LA REVUE DE LA REVOLUTION. 
Publiée sous la direction de Ch. D' Héricault et Gustave Bord. 


REVUE MENSUELLE, HISTORIQUE, PHILOSOPHIQUE, ECONOMIQUE 
LITTERAIRE ET ARTISTIQUE. 


From the Morning Post. 

«Few living Frenchmen have devoted more time or pains to the study of the Revolutionary epoch, or 
ure better qualified to delineate its character and history than M. Charles D'Héricault. For many year 
he has made it his special business to investigate all that can possibly have a bearing upon the great 
upheaval of 1789, which has left such an impression upon the character and institutions of his country, 
and his researches, it must fairly be admitted, have tended to prove more and more, as time goes on, how 
ulmost unmixed an evil it was alike to France, to Europe, and to mankind. M. D'Héricault has recently 
established a periodical, La Revue de lz Révolution, for the special study of everything that relates to the 
Great Revolution, and which bids fair to become one of the most successful and popular monthlies on the 
other side of the Channel. It contains from 120 to 130 pages of letter-press, with engravings, unpublished 
S, g articles, historical dissertations, &c., all of great interest, and calculated to throw 
t upon the origin and progress of the Revolution. . . . Perhaps the most important of all, from 
in historical point of view, is the complete list of the prisoners who were confined in the Bastille during 
the reign of the ill-fated Louis the Sixteenth, with the date of their entry and that of their exit, the crimes 
with which they were charged, their character, social position, and subsequent history. . . . We strongly 
udvise those of our readers who wish for information on this most interesting and instructive topic, to 
subscribe to M. D' Héricault’s review, which is one of the best French magazines of the day, and deserving 
of a place on the table of every student of French history."’ 


La Revue de la Révolution is sent post free to any address in the United 
Kingdom for £1 8s. od. per annum, and specimen copies for 2s. 5d. 


A. SAUTON, Rue du Bac 4l a Paris. 
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Works by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 


1. The Life of our Life. Two Vols. 153. 
. The Works and Words of our Saviour. One Vol. 6s. 6d. 
. The Story of the Gospels. One Vol. 7s. 6d. 


[These two volumes are reprints, with some additions and omissions, of the Zz of 
our Life. The first contains the narrative and explanatory chapters, the second the 
Harmony of the Gospels, complete}. 

4. The Public Life of our Lord. Seven Volumes are now published. Price 
6s. 6d. each Volume. 
The Ministry of St. John Baptist. One Volume. 
The Sermon on the Mount. Three Volumes. 
The Training of the Apostles. Three Volumes. 
. The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter Days. 7s. 6d. 
. The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. 7s. 6d. 
. The Prisoners of the King. ‘Thoughts on the Catholic Doctrine of 
Purgatory. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Edtted by the same. 
The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis de la Palma. 7s. 6d. 


oe eats : 
A cheap Edition, 5s 


ty 


Ge 


aI aAMN 


BOOKS FOR MEDITATION AND RETREAT. 


1. The Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners. By Father Benedict 
Rogacci, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
2. Pious Affections towards God and the Saints (Meditations for every 
day in the Year). By the Ven. Nicolas Lancicius, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
. The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. Arranged in Meditations for 
every day in the Year. By Father Nicolas Avancino, S.J. Two Vols. 10s. 6d. 


4. The Manna of the Soul. Meditations for every day in the Year. By 


Father Segneri, S.J. Four Vols. 29s. 6d. 


ios) 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


Lite and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 
Two Vols. I5s. 
A Cheaper Edition in one Vol. 9s. 


Life and Letters of St. Teresa. By the same. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 
Chronicles of St. Antony of Padua. 3s. 6d. 

Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. 3s. 6d. 

Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By Father Goldie. 6s. 
Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, S.J. By Father Boero. 6s. 6d. 
Life of the Ven. Claude de la Colombiere. ss. 


English Carmelite Lives: 


1. Life of Mother Catharine Burton. New Edition. 6s. 
2. Life of Mother Margaret Mostyn. New Edition. 6s. 


A Gracious Life (Mdme. Acarie). By E. Bowles. 6s. 
Life of St. Thomas of Hereford. 6s. 
Life of Lady Falkland. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 5s. 





LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
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- Burns & Oates’ New List. | 


NEW BOOKS. 
STONYHURST ILLUSTRATED. 
By ALFRED RIMMER, 
Author of Ancient Streets and Homesteads, Our Old Country Towns, Pleasant Spots round Oxford, 
&c., &c. 

Imperial Quarto, 32 plates ................ ivertizesascc gee Biee Gk. 
Do. Do. Edition de Luxe, handsomely beund 

iat AATEMMOROREO .0.<cccicssecccessereee BQ 48« 00. 
Allocutions to the Clergy of the Diocese of Kerry. By the late Right Rev. 

Dr. Moriarty. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Converts to Rome. A list cf over Three Thousand Protestants who have 


become Roman Catholics since the commencement of the Nineteenth Century. Compiled 
by W. Gorpon GORMAN. Square 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

Dream of Gerontius. By CarpinaL Newman. Eighteenth Fdition. Wrapper, 
Sixpence ; cloth, Is. 

Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. Third Edition. By the Rey. 


F. Goupigz, S.J. New edition. (Quarterly Series). 6s. 
2 De! ‘ ) 


TALE BOOKS. 

A Marvellous History ; or, The Life of Jean de la Noue. By the Author of 
‘* Eastern Hospitals,” ‘* Religious Orders,”’ ‘* Tyborne,” &c. Cloth, 4s. 

Footprints: Old and New; or, A Nun’s Mission. By L. Y. B., Author of 
‘* The Queen’s Lieges,”’ ‘‘ Lost or Sold,” &c. &c. Fancy cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Gertrude Mannering. By Frances Note. New Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

Grey of Greybury. A Novel. By the Marquis Brppie-Copr, of Rome. ‘Two 
Volumes. Cloth, 12s. 

Lost, and Other Tales for Children. Adapted from the French by the Author of 
Tyborne, &c., &c. Cloth, 2s. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By E. Cutten. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 

Spirit of St. Teresa. New Edition. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

Young and Fair. A Tale to while away a waste hour for Juveniles. By VossIAn. 
Fancy cloth, 5s. 

DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 

From the Crib to the Cross. Meditations for the Young. With a Preface by 
the Very Rev. Father PursBRick, Provincial, S.J. Translated, with the Author's 
permission, from the French of ‘‘ De la Créche au Calvaire.” 4s. 

Lyra Catholica. By Epwarp Caswa.t, M.A. Containing all the Breviary and 
Missal Hymns, with others from various sources. Reprinted, in 32mo size, convenient for 
pocket, and neatly bound in cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

New Book on our Lady. By the Very Rev. Father Beckx, General of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the German. Bound in blue cloth, 3s. 

Suarez on the Religious State. A Digest on the Doctrine contained in his 
Treatise, ‘* De Statu Religionis.”” By Rev. W. HUMPHREY, S.J. Three vols., pp. 1,200. 
Cloth, royal 8vo, £1 Ios. 

Sermons for the Sundays and Festivals of the Year. By the Right Rev. 
Dr. SWEENEY. New Edition in one vol. tos. 6d. 

Works of St. Francis de Sales. Translated into the English language by the 
Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B., under the direction and patronage of the Right Rev. Dr, 
HEDLEY, O.S.B. Vol. I. Letters to Persons in the World. Cloth, 6s. Vol. II. The 
Love of God. 9s. 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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5 Burns and Qates’ New List. 


PRIZES. PRIZES. PRIZES. 





Messrs. Burns & Oates are now offering One Hundred books, beautifully bound 
in cloth, extra gilt, selected from the GRANVILLE PopuLaR Liprary and varying in 


price from rs. to 3s. for 
£5 5s. od. 


cafriage paid to any part of the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
N.B.—Our New List of Books, suitable for Libraries, Prizes, &c., is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. 


STATUES. 


The following Statues are in stock :— 
Our Lady and Child, 6 ft. high, in strong composition, richly decorated, £30. 
St. Philomene, 5 ft. 6 in. high, in strong composition, decorated, £15. 
St. Joseph, § ft. 6 in. high, in strong composition, decorated, £15. 
St. Joseph and Child, 5 ft. 6 in. high, in terra cotta, richly decorated, £16. 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 5 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £15. 
Our Lady of Victories, 5 ft. high, in strong composition, richly decorated, £17. 
Sacred Heart, 5 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £13. 
St. Francis Xavier, 5 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £15. 
St. Stanislaus, 5 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £12. 
St. Anne and Our Lady, 4 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £8 10s. 
Sacred Heart, 4 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £6 10s. 
St. Joseph, 4 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £6 Ios. 
Immaculate Conception, 4 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £6 Ios. 
St. Philomene, 3 ft. 6 in. high, in strong composition, richly decorated, £6 10s. 
St. Benedict Labre, 3 ft. 3 in. high, in strong composition, decorated, £5. 
Sacred Heart, 3 ft. high, in strong composition, decorated, £3 10s. 


A STATUE 


OUR LADY AND CHILD. 


(As per Llustration.) 
4 ft. 2 in. high. 
In strong Composition, Decorated in Colours and Gilded, 
Price £5. 


Or very richly Gilded, £7 Ios. 


PORTABLE ALTARS. 
5 ft. long, 2 ft. 4 in. deep, 3ft. 4 in. high. 
Can be taken to pieces and packed into a box, 
5 ft. by 2ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 6 in. 
IN DEAL, STAINED OAK, AND VARNISHED, 





PRICE £5. 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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LATEST AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Spiritual Direction for the use of Religious Communities. By the Author of 


‘*Golden Sands" and ‘Book of the Professed.’" Translated from the French by Miss ELLA 
McMAHON. With Steel-plate Frontispiece. 32mo, cloth, 3s. net. 

St. Teresa, A Popular Life of. Translated from the French of the Abbé 
MARIE-JOSEPH, of the Order of Carmel, by Miss ANNIE PoRTER. With a Preface by Right 
Rev. Mgr. T. S. Weston, V.G. With Steel-plate Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 4s. net. 

Golden Sands. III. Series, new. 3s. net. 

Thesaurus Biblicus, or Hand-book of Scripture Reference, compiled from the 
Latin of PHILip P. MERz by Rev. L. A. LAMBERT 1018 pp. large 8vo, 16s. net. ; half- 
morocco, 18s. net. 

The Seraphic Guide, a Manual for the Members of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. Cloth, 3s. net.; roan, red edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

Le Gras, Mlle., Life of (Louise de Marillac), Founder of the Sisters of Charity: 


Preceded by Letters of Mgr. MERMILLOD, Bishop of Lausanne, and of Very Rev. A. FIAT, 
Superior-Gereral of the Priests of the Mission and of the Sisters of Charity. Translated from the 


French by a Sister of Charity. 12mo, cloth, 6s. net. 
Devotions to the Sacred Heart for the First Friday of every Month. Translated 
from the French of Pere HUGUET, Marist, by a Sister of Mercy. With Steel-plate Frontispiece. 
32mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. net. 
Our Birthday Bouquet. Culled from the Shrines of the Saints and the Gardens 


of the Poets. By Miss ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 16mo, cloth, 4s. net. 


Year of the Sacred Heart. A Thought for every day of the Year. Drawn 
from the Works of Pére de la COLOMBIERE, of Blessed MARGARET MARY, and of others. 
Translated from the French by Miss ANNA T. SADLIER. With Steel-plate Frontispiece. 
32mo, cloth, 2s. net. 


The Christian Father. Paper, 1s. net.; Maroquett, 1s. 6d. net. ; cloth, 2s. net. 
The Christian Mother. Paper, rs. net.; Maroquett, 1s. 6d. net.; cloth, 2s. net. 


Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. Paper, 1s. 6d. net.; Maroquett, 2s. net. ; 
cloth, 3s. net. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS. 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 





ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 







ae Se ee oo a ees Z 


Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 

The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 

Saloon Fares, £12 12s. to £22 Is. Intermediate, £ 8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 

Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool ; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


By H. FOLEY. 
Now ready, Vol. Vil. Part £1. To Subscribers, 215. 


In Eight thick demy S8vo volumes. The Series contains much general information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record extant 
of the sufferings of Catholics and the working of the penal laws. Numerous Biographies of Martyrs 
| Catholic famili . ; 


for Vols. I. II. IV. Vi. 


and Confessors for the Faith, with Portraits, and notices of ol] 





Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Non-Subscribers, 26s. each (net) 
and VII. (Parts I. and ); 30s. each (net) for Vols III. and V. Subscribers to apply to the 
Editor, 111, Mot r lon, W., or James Stanley, Roehampton, S.W.; Non-Subscribers 





to Messrs. Burns and 





THE ORDER FOR THE DEDICATION OR 
CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ROMAN PONTIFICAL. 

Price 1s. Oi. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER JOHN GERARD. 
BY THE REV. JOHN MORRIS. 
Net. ros. 6d. 


PIETAS MARIANA BRITANNICA, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MOTHER OF GOD. 
BY EDMUND WATERTON. 
Net. ros. 6d. 


J. STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, S.W. 





4 RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE “ONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, CLAPHAM COMMON, 


ortobello Road, Bay sti ater, VW, me : NGAR LONDOK. 
The Course of Studies comprises all branches 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal of a Higher Education. 
Be ES ER cw tmincter * ad pom ° ° 
Archbishop of Westminster. Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ 





The Religious of this Community receive a I . Mince 
limited numbe ; Local Examinations. : ‘ ° 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, Phe pupils who have attended these Exami- 
which comprises all the usual branches of a | Pations im 1$80-S1-82-83, have been most 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, : ; 

are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are ~ONVENT SCHOOL, MARK 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


r of young ladies for education. 


successful. 


extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 








remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 


are taken to the sea-side. 


For further particulars apply to the Mother 


Abbess. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 
Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 
is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. Music, 
15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 
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Mr. BARRAUD, 
263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 








ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, Ke. 


np ror’ »\ IppPrs ’ 
PRICE rd OPN ALL LAC AL Ll 


Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 
** They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


The Studio 7s approached by a Patent Lift, and ts the most perfect ever erected tn this country. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 186s. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1362. 
VIENNA 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


I 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 
Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 
and Land Agents, 

461%, STONEGATE, YORK. 
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VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


E-xclusivel vy Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hi I 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 








DELICATE BOYS. 
ST. ALOYSIUS, BOURNEMOUTH, 


Established 1872, 
SCHOOL-HOME and SANITORIUM for Delicate Boys requiring a mild dry climate, with 
liberal diet and attention to health. Apply to the Principal. 
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MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

_ For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. PETER GALLWEy, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
CLARE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester; Rev. TaHomas HILt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 
Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 








For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, rHE NAV Y, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


ST. GEORGE’S COLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE. 
Under the direction of the Josephites, 


(A Congregation exclusively devoted to the Teaching of the Upper and Middle Classes). 

This College WILL BE REMOVED in September next from CROYDON TO WOBURN 
PARK, WEYBRIDGE. 

‘“4 demesne of great beauty, pleasant woods and lofty heights” (Black’s Gute to Surrey), 
beautifully sheltered by a belt of evergreens. The Estate is in a favourite locality, surrounded by 
private parks, and contains Farm, Kitchen-garden, Bakery, Swimming-bath, Gymnasium, Cricket 
and Football Field, with Pavilion. An important addition was made in 1878 to the Mansion, and 
the whole Establishment has been fitted up with all requisites for a First-class College. 

The PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF THE COLLEGE will be as heretofore, the care given 
to the teaching of Modern Languages. A Large Staff of Masters permits personal supervision and 
individual training. The Course of Studies comprises all the subjects of a Classical and Liberal 
Education, and is divided into three Departments : 

CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY. 

Junior Boys occupy a separate building. 

The College is within five minutes’ walk from Addlestone Station, which is reached in about 
thirty-five minutes from Waterloo or from Clapham Junction Stations. 

For further particulars apply, till September Ist, to the Very Rev. L. O. PowELs, C.J., 
President, St. George’s College, Croydon. 
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ESTABLISHED 1730. 





Prize Medal Wax Candles 1 with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., 1s. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and one penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles chargedextra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 


(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 


Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 35., 38. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and 10s. per Ib. tin. 

Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes. 

HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 

Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 
Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than 45 in value. 





For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


Marriage Law Defence Union. 





P . § THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
atroms: ) THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
Q . ( THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents: - THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
( THE LORD COLERIDGE, Curr Justice oF ENGLAND. 


Chairman of Committees: THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 
The following are Members of Committees: 


if. BELLINGHAM, Eso., M.P. THe DUKE OF a hye E.M. 
THe Ricur Rev. Tue BISHOP OF EMMAUS THe Rev. H. N. OXENHADN 
THe Hox. KENNETH HOWARD. yy r.-GENERAL PAT TEKSON. 
lune Very Rev. CANON McMULLEN. . R. WEGG-PROSSER, Esa. 

.f§ SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart. 18, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


Treasurers?) Sik CHARLES MILLS, Batr., M.P., Camelford House, Oxford Street, W. 
. § Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
Bankers: } Messxs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard Street, E.C. 
Secretary : G. J. MURRAY, Eso@., 20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


(ints Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in particular to resist 
the legalization of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organizing Committees throughout the United Kingdom, to diffusing 
information by lectures, publications, and otherwise, on a subject on which public opinion has been 
much misled, to encouraging petitions to both Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention 
of the Legislature to the true bearings of the question. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to 
assist the Union, 

The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is involved in the 
acceptance or rejection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all countries where the Marriage Law 
has been relaxed in this one particular, other relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been 
adopted ; in some countries not only may a woman marry her sister’s husband, and a man marry 
his brother’s wife, and his wife’s niece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife’s daughter, but in 
others a man is freely permitted to marry his niece by blood. 

As the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly 
requested, 

It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this Union, although the arguments and 
considerations contained in them point to the same conclusion, represent in particulars only the 
mind of their respective authors. 

N.bB.—A List of the Publications of the M.L.D.U., and other information, may be obtained 
gratuitously on application. 




















John Wychf, his Life and Teaching. 


For the last few months the religious zeal of our Protestant 
countrymen has found a congenial subject with which to occupy 
and amuse itself. Scarcely had Martin Luther made his parting 
bow on the platform and gone back to his own place, ere a kindred 
spirit steps forward in the person of John Wyclif, and is received 
with shouts of welcome. He was a Papist and a priest, but he 
finds himself quite at home among the members of the Tract 
Society in London or the Free Kirk in Edinburgh. Certain 
obstacles, which in former days might have stood in the way of 
this new cultus, are now forgotten or treated with calm in- 
difference. If it be suggested that he died an excommunicated 
heretic, the fact, if recognized, seems rather to add to his 
reputation. If we venture to remind the admirers of his 
principles that these same principles in former days endangered 
the security of the Church and the crown, led to the murder of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury on Tower Hill, and deluged 
London with the blood of her citizens, the intelligence makes no 
lasting impression. We Englishmen of the nineteenth century 
do not trouble ourselves about past horrors, we need present 
excitement. Wyclif promises to give the press and the pulpit 
something to write and talk about fora few months to come. 
Exeter Hall is glad to make his acquaintance, for is he not too a 
man and a brother? Was not he born in Yorkshire and did not 
he die in Leicestershire? Generally speaking, it is forbidden 
to worship idols ; but in this case an exception may be made in 
favour of a magnificent specimen of the article, which is 
warranted genuine. It is of home manufacture, and at the 
first glance it declares itself to be made of genuine Britannia 
metal. 

Catholics look on in surprise, and venture to question the 
wisdom of this popular demonstration. To us it seems mis- 
placed and premature. We venture, in all humility, to remind our 
countrymen that not much is known about this hero of the hour, 
and that the little which we do know is not to his credit, 
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He died outside the Church, he taught doctrines subversive 
of religion, morality, civil government and social order; but we 
speak in vain. Ignorance easily gives its admiration to a noisy 
innovator, especially when he becomes insubordinate and uses 
strong language. So then we must be contented to step to one 
side and watch the crowd as it passes to worship at the shrine 
of the Saint of Lutterworth. Its agents, as they march past, 
scatter their pamphlets, tracts and fly-sheets, far and wide, and 
the people good-humouredly pick them up, and are converted to 
the doctrines, believe the statements, and subscribe to the funds 
of the Wyclif Society. We, too, in a moment of weakness suffer 
ourselves to read some of the cheap literature thus thrust into 
our hands, and find in it infinitely more matter for regret than 
edification. The nation is chidden for having so long permitted 
the glories of this “ Morning Star of the Reformation” to remain 
in obscurity, and we are warned that, if we hope to escape the 
coming wrath, present energy must atone for past indifference 
and ingratitude. The steady growth and continued expansion 
of this new cultus are assumed as a matter of certainty. We 
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should feel no surprise were we to read that a pilgrimage was 
about to be organized in order that his disciples might visit the 
church which he desecrated by saying the Mass which he believed 
in his heart to be a blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit. 
And so the delusion is to go on, gaining increased strength and 
subscriptions until it reaches its culminating point on the last 
day of December, that day being the five hundredth anniversary 
of the death of this messenger of evil. 

But the devotion to our newly canonized Saint is not 
to end with the present year, for his name is to con- 
tinue in eternal memory. The men who are so hard upon 
us poor Catholics for commemorating the lives of God's 
saints and the sufferings of God’s martyrs, have now them- 
selves furnished us with a sufficient answer to their own 
accusations. We find them professing a veneration, at once 
exaggerated and unauthorized, for an individual whose errors 
and extravagances are much more conspicuous than his sanc- 
tity ; and we ask them to bear with our respect towards such 
men as St. Augustine, St. Anselm, and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and to permit us to prefer our saints to theirs. 
May we venture to go a step further? Will it be considered 
presumptuous if we dissent from the popular chorus of 
admiration, and refuse to worship this latest golden image 
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which Nebuchadnezzar the King has set up? The attempt is 
worth the making. It is important to show that the history of 
Wyclif has two sides; and that when judged by the men who 
had seen him he is not the hero whom his prejudiced admirers of 
the present day would have us believe him to have been. We, 
on our side, hold that the political theories which he attempted 
so zealously to introduce, were wild and mischievous; that his 
religious system was but the revival of condemned heresies ; and 
that the purity and the sanctity of domestic life would have 
perished from the household had he succeeded in forcing his 
principles upon the men and women of England. Heresy and 
schism in the Church ; insurrection and insubordination in the 
State; impurity and immorality in the household; here are 
some of the fruits of Wyclifism as it is described by the men 
who knew it, and who recognized in it a new form of the beast 
that ascendeth out of the abyss. Are we to be blamed if we 
object to its revival among us? 

It may possibly be here remarked that such charges as these 
are not to be made lightly. We freely admit the justice of the 
observation, and subjoin in reply that neither are the praises which 
are lavished so blindly upon the hero of the hour to command 
our unchallenged acceptance. Most of Wyclif’s admirers have 
yet to learn that there are two sides to this question, and that 
they know only one side. We do not act unreasonably, or 
unfairly, or unkindly, if we ask them to suspend their judgment 
until they have heard what Catholics have got to say upon the 
subject. The men who knew Wyclif as a contemporary of their 
own, who understood what he was doing and what he aimed at 
doing, have recorded their impressions and their experiences of 
him and his teaching. Surely such evidence as this must be 
worth the hearing. We, for our part, can afford to treat the 
subject in the same spirit of dispassionate calmness with which 
we would endeavour to discuss any other historical problem. 
There is no reason why Catholics more than others should 
dread the appearance of the ghost of Wyclif. He is nothing to 
us but a shadow. All we ask is permission to see him from our 
own point of view, permission that is to see him as his actions 
and opinions are chronicled in his own writings, and in the pages 
of contemporary history. And having done this we shall ask to 
record the result of our observations. 

This admiration for Wyclif, now so conspicuous, is no new 
thing. It has been steadily on the increase for some years 
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past. It has shown itself by the dedication of a church to 
his memory at Birmingham, and by the giving of his name 
to a small place of education at Oxford, called Wyclif Hall. 
One would like to know why it should have been so called. 
Perhaps it was chosen for no better reason than that it 
sounded well and implied a sort of general recognition and 
acceptance of “the principles of the Reformation.” But if 
it had a deeper meaning it could only be that the training 
which it professed to give to its pupils was intended to be in 
conformity with that which the Oxford of five hundred years 
ago had cast out as an unclean thing, and with one voice had 
declared to be abominable and heretical. 

But Oxford has done something more effectual than this. 
Wyclif’s university, having rejected the old faith and adopted the 
new, seems anxious to show that there at least his name is held 
in special veneration. It contributed largely towards the publi- 
cation of his English version of the Bible, it has given us three 
volumes of his miscellaneous writings, a large portion of which 
are violent invectives against the recognized doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, and it has employed a learned German professor 
to edit a new edition of the 77za/ogus, one of the latest and 
bitterest of all the publications which issued from the prolific 
pen of the Reformer. And now we are invited to contribute to 
the formation of a more comprehensive undertaking, the pro- 
spectus of which lies before us. It reveals at once the magnitude 
of the systematical efforts which are being made at the present 
moment for the publication of the whole of Wyclif’s writings, 
and the probability of the success of the undertaking. If we 
correctly understand the papers which already have been issued, 
it would appear that £1,500 are required for the preliminary 
expenses, and £500 a year during ten years for the printing of 
the works yet unpublished. Some considerable time ago the 
list of members included various peers, bishops, deans, and a 
large body of the clergy of the Established Church, as well as 
the Moderators of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, of the Free Church, and of the United Presbyterians. 
Apparently the project will succeed, and we hope it will. It is 
important that we should know what really were Wyclif’s 
opinions, and the originators of the undertaking are correct when 
they state that we cannot do this until his works are printed. 

Here I wish to remark that I do not attempt to write a 


biography of the great Reformer, or to trace in detail the phases 
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of his unlovely history. I am interested with what he taught rather 
than with what he did ; with Wyclifism rather than with Wyclif. 
As an individual his personal history is unmarked by any 
picturesque details or moving incidents, and the events of his 
life have now become an object of comparative indifference. We 
care about them only in as far as they help us to estimate his 
character or to interpret his opinions. But the results of his 
teaching remain among us a living reality, and their importance 
as affecting the religious condition of England at the present 
time cannot be ignored. While it is necessary that a sketch of 
his life should here find a place, I repeat that it is to the work 
rather than the workman that I invite the attention of the reader 


to the following passages. 


John Wyclif’s admirers have long ago expressed their 
opinions about him, and scarcely has a dissentient voice been 
raised against the praises which have been lavished upon his 
name and his memory. As might have been expected, the 
excitement through which we are now passing has led to the 
publication of a very large number of books and pamphlets 
which profess to give an account of his life and doctrines. 
Looking at them simply from a literary point of view, and 
without regard to the religious opinions which they advocate 
or attack, they are singularly disappointing. The solitary work 
which has any pretensions to independent research, and which 
really has advanced our knowledge of the subject, is that by 
Dr. Lechler.'’ It exhibits mature and extensive scholarship, 
and a thorough grasp of the subject with which it deals, and 
in these respects it deserves the position which it has acquired 
for itself as a contribution of acknowledged merit to the 
historical literature of the age. Unfortunately, however, it is 
written in a style which is painfully diffuse, so much so that (as 
far as facts are concerned) the work might have been com- 
pressed with advantage within about one-half of its present 
bulk. Certain objections of a graver character will be noticed 
in the course of the following pages. 

In contrast with Lechler’s masterly production is a disappoint- 
ing little volume which bears the title of “ Wiclif’s Place in 

1 Johu Wiclif and his English precursors. By Professor Lechler, D.D. of the 
University of Leipsic, translated from the German with additional notes by Peter 


Two vols. 8vo. 1878. It appears from the author’s Preface (p. ix.) 


Lorimer, D.D. 
Another edition appeared in 


that he has studied his subject since the year 1840. 


1881. 
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flistory ; three Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, 
by Montagu Burrows, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History.” The Oxford Professor appears to disadvantage when 
compared with the Professor of Leipsic. His book is vague and 
declamatory ; his narrative is chiefly borrowed from Lechler and 
Shirley; and although written by one who resides within an easy 
walk of the treasures of the Bodleian Library, it adds very little 
to our knowledge of the subject which it professes to illustrate. 
If Professor Burrows has nothing better to say, would not 
it have been more prudent to say nothing? This little pro- 
duction, however, is not without its value. We thank its author 
for it, since it enables us to measure the breadth of his inferences 
by the narrowness of the basis on which he builds them. 

It is only just that I should here notice with commendation 
the carefully written sketch of the life of Wyclif which Mr. F. D. 
Matthew has prefixed to certain works of the Reformer issued 
by the Early English Text Society. 

Nothing need be said of the flood of sixpenny literature 
which has been issued by various Protestant societies and by 
private enterprise. They aim at one object only, and that is 
to keep alive, to foster, and if possible to embitter, the dislike 
and contempt which is too generally felt for the Catholic faith, 
and to represent John Wyclif as a benefactor to whom all owe 
a debt of gratitude, because he exerted himself through a long 
life in labouring to accomplish its overthrow. 

We now proceed to enquire into what can be ascertained 
respecting the parentage and early history of the Reformer. 


We are unable to speak with any certainty either as to the 
place of the birth of John Wyclif, or the year in which he was 
born. Leland, writing in the reign of Henry the Eighth, tells 
us that he “was born at Spresswell, a poor village, a good mile 
from Richmond,” in Yorkshire. This would seem to be trust- 
worthy evidence; but unfortunately no such village as Spresswell 
exists, nor is there any record or tradition of it ever having 
existed. We must be satisfied therefore with believing that 
he was a native of Richmondshire, and that he belonged to a 
family which derived its name from the village of Wyclif.? 

* Two members of a Yorkshire family of this name were conspicuous in the 
wars with Scotland. During the early part of the reign of Edward the Third, Robert 
de Wyclif, described as of the wapentake of Gilling, in Richmondshire, was com- 


missioned by the King to raise troops to repel the invasion of Robert Bruce. In 
1334, and during the following ten years, writs to the same effect were frequently 
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The year of his birth is also uncertain. Lewis, one of his 
early biographers, thinks that he was born (very probably) 
about the year 1324, but he quotes no authority. Knowing 
that he died in 1384, and assuming that he was about sixty 
years of age at the time of his death, Lewis arrived at the year 
1324 as his starting-point. Some modern inquirers would 
prefer an earlier date, some a later; but all is conjecture. Of 
his parents we know nothing. 

The same obscurity hangs over Wyclif’s earlier years. It is 
probable that he received the rudiments of his education under 
the guidance of one or other of the religious houses, of which 
there were several in the neighbourhood of Richmond. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that when he had attained the 
fitting age he was sent to Oxford for the completion of his 
studies. It is most probable that the college at which he 
entered was Balliol. The family of the founder of that college 
had wide possessions in Teesdale ;* nothing would be more 
natural than that when the boy was sent to the far-off 
University, his relations should place him among men who 
would feel an interest in him, if not from kindred at least 
from local associations, always a strong bond of unity with 
the northerner. Again: we know that he became Master of 
Balliol College, and the Foundation Charter provides that no 
one should be considered eligible to this office unless he had 
been one of its scholars. A long and intimate connexion must 
therefore have existed between the student from Richmond 
and the great educational establishment founded by the Lady 
Dervorgilla. 

It is probable that some of his kindred accompanied him, 
or followed him, to Oxford, and that having passed through 
Balliol they became priests and obtained preferment, some 
within the College, some elsewhere. In 1361, when John 
Wyclif was Master, a certain William de Wyclif was one of 


addressed to Roger de Wyclif, described as of the same locality. We find this 
individual associated with the Vavassors, Maulevrers, Markinfields, Fairfaxes, Scropes, 
and Darrells of Yorkshire. See Rot. Scot. i. 222, 287, 303, 325, 361, 369, 528, 653. 
In 1604 the Wyclifs of Wyclif ranked as gentlemen. At that time they were recusants. 
See Peacock’s list of Roman Catholics in the county of York, p. 80. In 1635 Simon 
Birkbeck, ‘‘ Minister of God’s Word at Gilling in Richmondshire,” writes thus. 
** John Wickliffe was born in the north, where there is (near the place where I live) 
an ancient worshipful house bearing the name of Wickliffe of Wickliffe” (7Z%e 
Protestant’s Evidence, ii. 71, ed. 1635). In all probability then the future Reformer 
came of a family of considerable antiquity, which was something more than respectable. 


ec 


3 See Dugd. Baron, i. 523. 
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the Fellows, and two years afterwards a person of the same 
name, possibly the same individual, was Rector of Wyclif-on- 
Tees.‘ Attempts have been made to prove that Master John 
de Whyteclive (who was presented by Archbishop Islip in 
August, 1360, to the vicarage of Maghefelde) was one and the 
same person as the Fellow of Balliol; but the theory is un- 
tenable, for the vicar took his name from a locality in Kent.° 

Hitherto we have been compelled to confine ourselves within 
the region of conjecture, or at best of probability, but from this 
point we can proceed with a firmer foothold. We have docu- 
mentary evidence for stating that early in the year 1361 the 
Fellows of Balliol elected Wyclif as the Master of their College. 
He must have gained the regard and goodwill of the majority 
of the electors as well as of his diocesan, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
who accepted and confirmed the nomination. So far we 
know nothing of the theological opinions of the future 
Reformer ; but that they had not as yet excited any suspicion 
appears from the fact that in this same year he was presented 
to the church of Fillingham, in the archdeaconry of Stow, a 
benefice of considerable value. 

So far then as we have had the means of tracing it, the 
life of Wyclif would seem to have been one of respectable 
success up to this point. He had risen in his College and 
the University, and he was a beneficed priest holding a good 
position in the Church. He was already known as the author 
of several treatises on disputable questions in logic and 
physics, in the discussion of which he is supposed to have 
exhibited much acumen. He is also said to have “possessed 
a special faculty and taste for natural philosophy,” and if 
we may believe his modern biographers, he had mastered 
every phase of the known and the knowable.® According to 
his contemporary Knighton, he was second to none in philo- 
sophy, and without a rival in the learning of the schools. 
But we now enter upon a new phase of his career, and from 
this point onwards his line of conduct is open to the gravest 
censure. 


* Shirley, Fasc. Zig. p. xi. 

® Islip’s Register, fol. 287 b. 

® Mr. Matthew, in his Zz/e of Wyclif (p. 11), asserts that in one of his sermons 
Wyclif ‘* notices the experiment of making a coin visible by covering it with water to 
show refraction.” This illustration is not original. It is found in the treatise ‘* De 
oculo morali” (MS. Lamb. 523, f. 10) by Bishop Grostete, whence doubtless Wyclif 
took it. 
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In the year 1361, Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
anxious, as he tells us, for the advancement of education in 
England, and with the hope of supplying the devastation among 
the clergy occasioned by the great pestilence, determined to 
found a college or hall in the University of Oxford. He 
hesitated, however, as to its constitution. In his episcopal 
capacity as diocesan of the see of Canterbury he wished to 
help the secular clergy; but at the same time he could not 
be blind to the claims of the monks of his own cathedral 
church, and of the many other regulars within his diocese. 
Thinking to aid both, he attempted to make a compromise 
by uniting seculars and regulars in one and the same establish- 
ment. The attempt was a failure. It was satisfactory to neither 
party; nor could it be, for their habits, rules, discipline, and 
mode of life were inconsistent with each other. He soon 
discovered that the mixed system must be abandoned and 
a new plan in an opposite direction must be adopted. 
He changed the constitution by transferring the College to 
the secular clergy, over whom he placed Wyclif as the 
Warden. He made the change with a precipitancy which 
would be somewhat remarkable were it not partially explained 
by the fact that the Archbishop considered that the alteration 
was only another experiment, and that if it worked badly he 
could cancel the present arrangement as he had cancelled the 
last ; for he had still reserved to himself the power of so doing 
as often as he should consider expedient. The act, however, 
betrayed a want of forethought. It involved his infant founda- 
tion at Oxford in great difficulties, it entailed upon his successor 
in the see of Canterbury an expensive lawsuit, and the payment 
of a heavy fine; for the necessary authority not having been 
obtained from the Crown, the whole transaction was regarded 
as irregular, illegal, and invalid. 

Perhaps we may find a further explanation of this unsteadi- 
ness of purpose in the failing health of the Archbishop. He was 
already crippled by an illness which in the end proved fatal. 
In the January of 1363, as he was riding from Sevenoaks to 
Tunbridge, he fell from his horse (apparently in a fit), and on 
his arrival at Mayfield, where he generally resided, paralysis 
declared itself. He rallied for a time, however, and in the 
following July he visited Canterbury and Charing; but was 
carried from place to place in a litter. Returning to Mayfield 
he spent the short remainder of his life in that favourite abode, 
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in which he died in 1366. Such was his condition when he 
made these experiments in the constitution of his new College, 
and appointed Wyclif as its new Warden.’ 

But iooking at the document as it stands, the appointment of 
Wyclif by Islip was a mark of undoubted and undoubting confi- 
dence. It is expressed in terms of high esteem and regard. The 
Archbishop commends the laudable honesty of the life and con- 
versation of his dear son, Master John de Wyclif, his knowledge 
and his learning, his fidelity, circumspection, and industry.® 
The nominee accepted the appointment and entered upon the 
duties of this important charge. Whether he retained the 
headship of Balliol and the rectory of Fillingham is uncertain ; 
probably he vacated both. 

From reasons which will appear hereafter, it becomes im- 
portant to ascertain the nature of the arrangement under which 
Wyclif held Canterbury Hall from Archbishop Islip. He might 
grant it to be held by the Warden for life, or for a term of 
years, or during pleasure. Wyclif said, after Islip’s death, that 
he had been appointed for life; Langham, Islip’s successor, 
maintained on the other hand, that the appointment was 
during the good pleasure of the Archbishop for the time being. 
The question then turned upon a matter of fact. Had Islip left 
behind him any written record of his intentions in respect to 
the tenure of the headship? If so, the document, could it be 
produced, would solve the question. 

The same volume of Islip’s register at Lambeth, which 
contains the copy of his appointment of Wyclif to the Warden- 
ship of Canterbury Hall, contains also the Archbishop’s statutes 
for the government of his new foundation.” As they are but little 
known, an outline of their contents may be of interest. The founder 
provides that his College shall consist of a Warden, a Chaplain, 
and eleven Fellows, an arrangement which would seem to place 
it on the same footing as Balliol, Exeter, and Oriel. “No one 
shall be elegible as a Fellow who has any notable mark on 
his face.” Fellows shall remain on probation as novices for two 
or three years, at the discretion of the Master and the other 
Fellows. All shall dine at the common table. Five marks 

* For these notices of Islip’s state of health, see the curious details given by 
Stephen Birchington, monk of Canterbury, printed in the Amy/. Sac. i. 46. 

8 It is printed in Lewis’s Zz/e, p. 290, from Islip’s Register, fol. 306. 

* Islip’s Register, fol. 213, b. Constitutiones sive Statuta Aule Cantuariensis 
in Universitate Oxonix. They are printed in Wilkins, iii. 52, from Islip’s Register, 
213 b (A.D. 1362). 
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per annum may be allowed for life to a sick Fellow. Minute 
regulations are laid down for the dress of the Fellows, the furs 
which they may use, &c. The cost of the Master’s gown shall 
not exceed 30s., that of the Bachelor 24s., and that of the 
Sophist 18s. It is ordered “ 
vestibus quibuscumque nisi tabbardis suis desuper . . . utantur.” 
Leave of absence may be given for two years for study in a 
foreign college, with a pension of twenty marks. All are to 
speak Latin at table, and generally in the house, “but they 
shall not chatter all together at the same time like geese or 
magpies.” The Warden and the Fellows are removable. When 
the chapel is built, such of the Fellows as are priests shall 
say daily a Mass of the Blessed Trinity, or of our Blessed 
Lady, or of the day. On Sundays and festivals there shall 
be a Mass “cum nota,’ at which all the Fellows shall be 
present. Minute rules are given for the safe custody of the 
books, vestments, and common seal; also for the servants, 
the bursar, and the money in the common chest. The Master 
and Fellows may permit certain “artiste” to attend lectures 
on civil or canon law. The accounts of the house are to be 
balanced every year. All repairs of the buildings are to be 
carefully watched, for they are a fertile source of expense and 
mischief. And then come some remarks which have such a 
direct bearing upon the point in dispute between Langham 
and Wyclif that I ask permission to insert them here. Treating 
“of the liberty and exemption of our said hall,” Islip thus 
expresses himself. “Since we have founded the said hall 
entirely out of the goods of the archbishoprick and our own, 
we are unwilling that it should be ruled in any respect by any 
extern who is inferior to ourselves, either in regard to indi- 
viduals or property, nor shall it be submitted or be subject 
in any way to any foreign jurisdiction excepting that of our 
successors, who shall be regarded as the founders of the said 
hall. And it shall be lawful for him or for others to regulate 
his said hall in the head, the members and the property ; and 
further to explain, correct, augment, and alter our statutes 
aforesaid whenever and as often as it shall be necessary.” 
It is scarcely possible to believe that Wyclif should be 
ignorant of the Archbishop’s intentions respecting the consti- 
tution of the house in which he was so deeply interested. 


ne clochis aut gimmis, aliisve 


10 «* Statutaque nostra pradicta cum et quotiens opus fuerit declarare, corrigere, 


adjicere et mutare” (/d. fol. 215 b). 
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Nor can we suppose that Islip would appoint a man of whose 
views he was ignorant, or one whose opinions upon a point 
which he held to be so essential should differ from his own. 
More than this: these views were embodied in an oath," drawn 
up by the founder, and which he required each Warden to take 
before being qualified to enter upon his office. He requested 
Wyclif to take it, and Wyclif complied. It appears then not 
only that Wyclif knew Islip’s mind from the beginning, but 
further that he had sworn to carry it out into practice. In 
short, he held his position as Warden of Canterbury Hall upon 
this explicit understanding. 

Within about six months from the time of this transaction 
Archbishop Islip died, leaving his work at Oxford incomplete.” 
He was succeeded by Simon de Langham, formerly Bishop of 
Ely and Chancellor of England.” The unfinished work at Oxford 
naturally claimed his attention, and proved upon examination to 
be far from satisfactory. The technical knowledge which Langham 
had acquired as Chancellor of England enabled him to see that 
in the eye of the law the foundation called Canterbury Hall had 
ceased to exist, and by right had lapsed to the Crown. Resolv- 
ing, however, to carry out the good intentions of his predecessor, 
and profiting by his experience, Langham determined to adopt 
such modifications in the earlier plan as to him seemed to be not 
only wise and fitting, but absolutely necessary. Canterbury 
Hall had been founded by an Archbishop of Canterbury out of 
his own funds and was endowed with preferments of the patronage 
of which he had dispossessed himself and his successors; it 
seemed to him no unreasonable thing therefore that under such 
circumstances his own Cathedral Church should be the first to 
benefit by these acts of disinterested liberality. He had prece- 
dents to quote in support of what he was doing. Durham had 
founded a College for the education of its own monks, so 
had Gloucester; and several of the religious orders, the 
Augustinian monks, the Cistercians, the Franciscans, and the 
4 ** Reservata nobis receptione juramenti corporalis per te nobis przestandi debiti 


in hac parte” (/¢. fol. 306, Lewis, p. 290). 

#2 ** Morte praeventus, hujusmodi opus imperfectum demisit ” (Birchington, 4g/. 
Sac. i. 46). Wyclif’s appointment is dated December 9, 1365, and Islip died April 
20, 1300. 

8 Lechler (i. 161) endeavours to prejudice his readers against Langham by 
insinuating, very unjustly as it seems to me, that because he had himself been a 
monk he would not do justice to Wyclif in the question in debate between them, 
because Wyclif was a secular. I believe the charge to be entirely without founda- 
tion. 
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Dominicans had each their own foundation at Oxford. Why might 
not an Archbishop of Canterbury do the like for the education of 
the novices of his own Cathedral Church, the more especially as 
he had endowed it out of his own revenues? Langham saw no 
difficulty, and he resolved to act accordingly. In doing what he 
did he seems not only to have kept strictly within his legal 
rights, but to have enforced them with discretion and modera- 
tion. 

The reader will forgive me if I here ask leave to remind him 
of the dates at which certain events occurred, a process which, if 
wearisome, is useful, or rather necessary. I will do it with all 
possible brevity. Wyclif then was appointed Warden of Canter- 
bury Hall on December 9, 1365. Islip died on April 26, in the 
following year, 1366. On November 5 of the same 1366, Langham 
took possession of his see, which he found in some disorder, 
owing to the long illness of his predecessor. It was not until 
April 22, 1367, that he was able to take active measures 
respecting Canterbury Hall, and the question now at last 
came to an issue between Wyclif and his ecclesiastical superior. 

Two courses were open to the Warden. He might if he 
pleased have surrendered the College into the hands of the 
Archbishop, leaving him to deal with it according to his 
conscience as the successor of its founder, Archbishop Islip. 
The other course was to retain possession of the College and its 
appurtenances upon the plea that the appointment made by 
Islip could not be set aside at the command of Islip’s successor. 
Wyclif resolved to adopt this latter course. He left it to the 
Archbishop to settle two preliminary difficulties as he best might; 
in the first place, to decide whether the law provided him with 
a remedy, and then, if this were answered in the affirmative, 
whether he would have the courage to enforce that remedy by a 
legal process. 

Was Wyclif right in deciding to adopt the course which he 
was about to pursue ? 

It might be urged that it is impossible to answer this 
question with certainty, and difficult perhaps even to offer an 
opinion. Circumstances, of which we know nothing, may 
have exercised a powerful influence in bringing about the 
decision at which Wyclif arrived. Feelings and sentiments 
change with the times; and considerations which with us 
in our day would appear conclusive, might possibly have 
seemed frivolous and inconsequential in the eyes of men trained 
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in the opinions which prevailed in the England of the fourteenth 
century. Still, admitting all this, it appears to me that we may 
approximate to the truth. Making due allowance for all these 
considerations, and looking at the question which I have here 
ventured to raise no otherwise than as it presents itself to the 
ordinary common sense and the average good feeling of the 
bulk of mankind, most of us, I think, would have found no great 
difficulty in solving the problem. Or rather, to speak more 
correctly, there ought to have been no problem to solve ; 
there was simply an act of duty to perform. Wyclif ought 
to have surrendered Canterbury Hall into the hands of the 
Archbishop. Let us see, in the first place, what were the 





facts. 

Wyclif was a man of good family, good social position, 
and good education; he was a priest moreover, and we may 
suppose him to have been influenced by the feelings which 
ordinarily guide a gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian. He 
is appointed to a situation of dignity and emolument by his 
Archbishop, who informs not only him but others, that the 
appointment is tenable during pleasure. That such was the 
intention of the Archbishop is made obvious by the fact that 
he had just removed a prior occupant to make way for 
Wyclif. The written document by which Wyclif holds the 
office, if it stood alone, is indefinite, and would have little weight 
either way, but when interpreted by the Statutes drawn up by 
Islip it becomes most conclusive. The Archbishop dies, 
leaving Wyclif in possession of the College, who secks to 
retain it upon the plea that he is not removable by the successor 
of the person by whom he was originally appointed. Such 
being the case, most of us, I think, would admit the right of the 
Archbishop for the time being; and if that right were to be 
disputed, one would like to know upon what evidence. It must 
have been documentary evidence, or parole evidence, or both. 
We are curious to see whether any such is forthcoming. 





Archbishop Simon de Langham was a prudent man; and 
his experience as Lord High Chancellor of England had taught . 
him many valuable lessons ; among the rest it had taught him 
the value of gentleness combined with firmness. He knew the 
character of the man with whom he was dealing, and he acted 
accordingly. He opened the correspondence by a letter, from 
which, as it has never been printed, I make no apology for giving 
the following extracts. He sends his “greeting, grace, and 
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benediction to his dear sons, Master John Wyclife, and the other 
scholars of his Hall of Canterbury in the University of Oxford, 
founded by his predecessor of good memory, Lord Simon de 
Islip, late Archbishop of Canterbury, out of the goods of the 
said see of Canterbury.” He informs them that he has admitted 
Henry de Wodhull, monk of Canterbury, D.D., to the warden- 
ship of the said Hall, and appointed him to be Warden of the 
same “during pleasure, as is customary ;” and then he continues 
in the following terms. “Wherefore,” says he, “ we command all 
and each of you in virtue of obedience, firmly enjoining you 
kindly to admit the aforesaid Henry to be Warden of the said 
Hall, he having been thus appointed by us your Warden, and 
Warden of our said Hall ; and that you receive him or his sub- 
stitute in this matter, and effectually obey him in all things, as 
is becoming. Dated at Maghfeld, 10 kalends of May [22 April], 
in the first year of our consecration.” 

Wyclif having paid no attention to the letter or the 
appointment, the Archbishop’s next step was to sequestrate 
the proceeds of the church of Pageham, which had _ been 
granted to Canterbury Hall by Islip. Hereupon the rebellious 
Oxonians raised a suit against Langham, and proceedings 
were begun in the Court of Rome between the litigants. 
Two documents, which are yet extant in the Archbishop's 
library at Lambeth, enable us to follow each step of the process 
from its outset to its conclusion.’ One of these documents was 
printed by Lewis so far back as the year 1720 from a transcript 
furnished to him by Dr. Wilkins, the editor of the Coxcz/za. The 
other, the more valuable of the two, has hitherto been passed 
over unnoticed, and remains unprinted up to the present time. 
By the help of these two papers we arrive at an intelligible 
account of the whole dispute between Wyclif and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

The case having been brought into the Papal Court, was 
referred to the hearing and decision of Cardinal Androinus de 
Rocha,” formerly Abbot of Cluny. Taking a generous view of 
the whole question, the Pope requested the judge to deal with it 
in such a way as should best promote the general good, and to 
award the possession of the College either to the regulars or the 
seculars, as to him might seem to be the more expedient. The 


+ Langham’s Register, fol. 98 b, in Lambeth Library. 
° MS. Lambeth, 104. 
*® Raynaldi, A.D. 1362, § 5; Ciaconius, i. 917. 
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cause was heard at Viterbo, and it was opened by Wyclif’s counsel, 
or attorney, a Fellow of his College, named Benger," who con- 
tented himself with simply giving a narrative of the facts of the 
case, leaving it to his opponent to show upon what authority the 
present Archbishop had (as he said) interfered with the arrange- 
ments of his predecessor. As the further hearing of the suit 
would have been interrupted at this point by the usual vacation, 
during which time the Courts do not sit in Italy, the Pope, anxious 
for the speedy issue of the question, ruled that the sittings should 
continue and the pleadings go on as usual. Accordingly the 
litigants were cited to appear in Court on a specified day, 
according to the prescribed form. Richard Benger, Wyclif’s 
agent, failed to attend, and by his absence caused a delay in 
the progress of the action. Again and again he resorted to 
the same expedient; and offering no explanation for this 
contempt of Court, Benger was at last pronounced con- 
tumacious, and his principal in the suit, Wyclif, was cited. 
He too treated the judge with the same disrespect, where- 
upon he incurred the same censure, and finally the sentence was 
given in favour of the monks. It was ruled by the judge 
that they should be restored to the undisturbed possession of 
the College, together with all the goods connected with it, 
moveable and immoveable, of which they had been deprived 
by John Wyclif and his adherents. 

Out of this narrative, which tells its story with such sim- 
plicity of detail as almost to sink into the regions of the 
humblest common place, the partisans of Wyclif endeavour 
to build up certain theories intended to exalt him into the 
dignity of a sufferer for the sake of truth. To serve their 
turn the Pope is held up as a persecutor, and the Papal 
Court as a den of thieves. Lewis thinks “that this decision 
of His Holiness was an arbitrary act in favour of the 
religious, who were his life-guard, and who hated the seculars.” }S 
Lewis is privileged to write in this vein, and we have no wish to 
interrupt him; but when Professor Burrows echoes his folly and 
goes a step beyond it we feel sorry for Oxford.” For my part, 


7 The reader may remember that Islip’s statutes permitted the study of civil or 
canon law by a certain number of the Fellows. Benger had availed himself of this 
privilege, and thus was in a position to act as Wyclif’s agent at the least possible 
expense to the College and its insubordinate occupants. 

~ P. 16. 

‘9 P. 56. This writer permits himself to talk of the monks moving Heaven and 
earth to procure the total expulsion of the secular clergy, whereas the Archbishop did 
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I cannot see any fraud, or oppression, or injustice in the way in 
which this trial was conducted. To me the case seemed simple 
enough. Knowing from the beginning that “he had not a leg to 
stand upon” (if I may be permitted to use a legal phrase), and 
yet anxious to retain possession of the property in dispute as 
long as the law would allow him, Wyclif employs one of the 
Fellows of his own College to act as his attorney—a very 
prudent arrangement, since it could be done at a very 
moderate expenditure. This agent permits the case to 
be opened, and then disappears and is seen no more. He 
has done all that was required of him. He knows that 
the suit must now run its course, according to the recog- 
nized legal formalities, which cost his own employer nothing, 
but which entail a heavy and unavoidable outlay upon his 
opponent. After along and costly delay the case is decided in 
favour of the Archbishop, who, after all this trouble, anxiety, and 
expense, regains possession of his property. Here I see no 
cause to censure his Grace of Canterbury, or to mourn over the 
cruel fate of the defeated litigant. To me his conduct seems to 
have been the opposite to respectable. He raised an action 
which he knew he could not carry on. He had no evidence to 
offer, and he was afraid to appear in court. Flight was his only 
chance of escape, so he ran away and abandoned further pro- 
ceedings. The whole transaction was discreditable. Yet such 
cases are by no means unfrequent, and they will continue so 
long as trickery and treachery exist in the world. The occupant 
of another man’s property, who resolves to maintain possession 
until he is ousted by the judge’s sentence, is a character who 
sometimes appears in the police office and the county court, and 
seldom is admired or respected. I see no reason why an excep- 
tion should be made in favour of the plaintiff in the case of “the 
Rev. John Wyclif v. the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


no more than appear as a defendant in a court into which he had been dragged by the 
unscrupulous obstinacy of an unprincipled individual, who by such a line of conduct 
hoped to retain yet longer possession of another man’s property. He would have 
us believe that this same humble and persecuted Reformer, after a wardenship of 
only one year and a few months, was, with his three faithful friends, superseded by 
monks; the truth being that he was conscious from the beginning that he had no 
defence, and that he was ignominiously expelled by the judicial sentence of a com- 
petent judge. Has Oxford no more efficient champion to stand forward in defence of 
her hero ? 
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IN order to form an unbiassed judgment of any school of 
philosophy or body of religious opinions, it is not enough to 
examine the character and standing of those who belong to it 
at one or other stage of its development. Its first founders 
or subsequent leaders may be able to point to the honest lives 
and undoubted respectability of its adherents, to their spirit of 
benevolence, their high morality, their conscientious performance 
of the duties of every-day life ; while all the while the system 
to which they have attached themselves is one destructive in 
its ultimate conclusions of all religion and all morality. In 
order to detect the true nature and tendency of the opinions 
professed, it is necessary to take a wider glance, to look at the 
history of the society professing them, to trace its gradual 
development and the direction in which it is moving. It must 
be watched, not in one country only, or during a few years 
alone. We must examine it when it has had time for pro- 
ceeding from premisses to their conclusions. We must listen 
to the utterances of those who carry out its principles with the 
most complete freedom from any counteracting influences, and 
see what is the result of their unhampered liberty of thought. 

Hence, in judging Freemasonry, we must not neglect the 
historical, and what I may call the cosmopolitan view of it. 
We must put before ourselves, so far as we are able, the history 
of its origin and gradual development, when and among whom 
it first arose, where it has spread most rapidly and chiefly 
flourished, and what has been its influence among those who 
have been least fettered by other ties and who have started 
without at the same time clinging to pre-conceived opinions 
which ran counter to its tendencies. Above all, we must 
examine its attitude when brought face to face with Truth, 
and the influence wrought upon it by contact with the Catholic 
Church. 

With all respect to certain foreign writers who describe 
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Freemasonry as the offspring of the brain of Socinus, it was 
in its first origin an outgrowth from a perfectly harmless, and 
indeed valuable, commercial organization. Before the Refor- 
mation there existed both in England and on the Continent 
guilds of the various trades, partly secular and partly religious 
in character. They had their chaplains and religious services, 
as well as their business meetings and convivial gatherings. 
They were a bond binding together all those who worked at 
the same trade, and mutual aid and assistance was incumbent 
on all who belonged to them. For centuries before the Reforma- 
tion these various guilds and city companies had been influential 
communities. Edward the Third had given them political 
rights, in order to bring them under State control, wisely 
recognizing their political importance. Before long, as the 
middle class grew in strength, the highest nobles came to regard 
it as an honour to preside over one or other of these trading 
associations. Henry the Seventh was himself Master of the 
Merchant Taylors Company. 

One of the largest of these guilds was the guild of Masons 
and Freemasons. It took a leading position even in the time 
of Henry the Fourth, and we are informed by Stowe’ that the 
Masons, otherwise termed Freemasons, were a society of ancient 
standing and good reckoning. To their cunning handiwork 
are due the glorious Cathedrals of the Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular styles. They were necessarily somewhat of 
nomads, wandering not only from county to county, and from 
one part of England to another, but all over the Continent of 
Europe. From the nature of their occupation, spells of idle- 
ness intervened from time to time between periods of continuous 
work, and the natural result was that, like the modern navvy, 
they were not always the most orderly or well-conducted of 
English citizens.” 

When the Reformation shattered the organization of the 
Church in England, the Masonic guild, like most of the 
rest, still survived, but was stripped of its religious charac- 
ter. The guilds were more needed than ever for purposes of 


1 Quoted in the Albury MS. Zhe Amalgamated Guild of Masons and Freemasons, 
p. 28. To the same source we owe most of our facts respecting the early history of 
the masonic guild. 

2 An Act was passed in the reign of Henry the Fourth (3 Hen. IV. c. 1), 
forbidding the mason’s guild to assemble in chapters and confederations. In 1425 


the masonic guild had already shown itself troublesome to the State and civil order 


(Albury MS. p. 27). 
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benevolence, since the suppression of the monasteries had deprived 
the labouring class of their chief resource in times of distress or 
when they were out of employment. Under such circumstances, 
every one naturally looked to the members of their own guild 
for assistance. The Masonic guild now became more important 
than ever. The last half-century preceding the Reformation 
had been one in which architecture had been rapidly recovering 
from the Wars of the Roses. The Tudor style has left us the 
masterpieces of the Chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Windsor. The suppression of 
the monasteries and the religious troubles of Henry the Eighth’s 
reign only diverted the reviving activity of architecture into a 
new channel. The domestic architecture of the Tudor and 
Elizabethan periods took the place of the sacred architecture 
to which men had hitherto directed their energies. Colleges 
at the Universities and Royal Palaces, grammar schools and 
private country residences sprang up out of the confiscated 
revenues of religious houses. 

Elizabethan architecture bears testimony to the activity of 
the Masons during her reign. James the First was himself 
their Grand Master, and: when the country recovered from the 
Civil War the Society of Freemasons was re-organized and 
recovered its activity. Under Charles the Second the Fire of 
London gave them employment many years, and Sir Christopher 
Wren was the Deputy Grand Master. During the troubles of 
the Revolution the work of the Masons was again at a standstill, 
but under Qucen Anne, as every student of architecture knows, 
building revived, and builders were largely in demand. 

So far Masonry comes before us merely as a continuation 
of the old pre-Reformation guild, with the religious element 
modified in conformity with the altered religion of the country 
at large. But in the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
change took place which transformed by degrees the old guild 
of Masons and Freemasons into the secret and anti-Christian 
society with which we associate the name of Freemasonry. 
The doctrines of Socinus and the Socinians began to prevail 
extensively in England, and these sectaries seem to have found 
in the guild of the Masons a suitable medium for the protection 
and propagation of their doctrines. Already Socinus, carrying 
out Protestant principles a degree further than Luther and 
Calvin, had from the open Bible deduced a religion which denied 
the doctrines of the Trinity, Original Sin, the Divinity of our 
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Lord, the necessity of grace, though he retained a belief in God 
and in a future life. In England, he and those who thought with 
him, found this guild of Masons ready to their hand. Ever 
since the Reformation it had been losing its character as an 
association of those employed in some way or other in the 
construction of churches and other buildings, private and public. 
Yet it still retained all the insignia of the masonic art, and in 
this supplied a most serviceable aid to those whose object was 
to substitute for the Christian Church a universal temple in 
which all could worship so long as they worshipped any Deity 
at all. The traditions of the building craft furnished a sort of 
emblematic story which the new sectaries could turn to their 
own purposes. The ceremonies were solemn and impressive. 
The oath of the old guild was retained, and the organization 
was also well adapted for their purpose. The process by which 
the old Catholic Confraternity of builders passed into the Deist 
sect of Masons was of course a gradual and almost imperceptible 
one. It had been going on making progress slowly but surely 
under Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and the Commonwealth, until at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the transition had prac- 
tically taken place and the new Freemasonry, firmly established 
in England, began to repay its debt to the Continental Deists 
by providing them with a practical organization which was of 
incalculable advantage to them in the spread of their anti- 
Christian doctrines. But we cannot do better than quote from 
the Masonic pamphlet to which we have already alluded. After 
saying that it was only after the lapse of years after the Reforma- 
tion that the educated classes began to exercise the right of 
private judgment and liberty of thought, the writer proceeds : 


Rationalism began to dawn, and its sectaries craved after an 
association that should set them free from dogmas, which they 
repudiated. The time was, however, not as yet ripe for the open 
profession of Deistic doctrines, and they clutched at the opportunity 
offered by the guilds and companies under a reformed church, to 
associate for these purposes. The deliberations of the guilds had been 
always involved in secrecy, heightened by the obligation of an oath 
which prohibited the divulging of the trade mysteries. None of these 
could have been more fitting for their purpose, or affording more 
suitable allegories and symbols than the united guilds of Freemasons 
and Masons; the more so as the secrecy incident to the meeting 
relieved the members from the odium attaching to a dissenting body. 
The unity of the Supreme Being could be asserted without the 
antiquated Oriental incumbrances and inconvenient rites of Judaism. 
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The guilds, though Christian, imposed no religious test ; and on the 
Company of Freemasons and Masons they engrafted a symbolical 
or speculative system by an enlargement and elaboration of existing 
elements and practices. 

The Masonic Guilds, however, offered other advantages for the 
foundation of such societies; they inculcated charity, relief of their 
poorer brethren, obedience to superiors, and a love of order. Thus to 
the present day, so far as the brotherhood is concerned, every member 
professes Deism in its most general sense, but without binding himself 
not to profess outside of the fraternity whatever he may choose over and 
above that great fundamental principle. 

The framework was moreover ready to hand, the principal seat of 
the guild was in the capital, with its branches in the principal towns. 
By equally insensible degrees symbolical lodges, imitated from the 
operative guilds, arose, unconnected with these latter, not, however, 
as corporate, but as voluntary societies. This origin in Deism also 
accounts for the inveteracy with which symbolical Masons were 
persecuted by the Catholic party, and for the Papal du//s by which they 
were, and still are, denounced. ‘Thus modern Freemasonry gradually 
grew out of operative Masonry, so insensibly, indeed, that no exact 
epoch can be assigned to its introduction ; nay, it is presumable that 
the two co-existed, till at length the symbolical overshadowed and took 
the place of the operative system (pp. 58, 59). 


The historians of Freemasonry openly boast of the influence 
of English Deism in forming the present religion of the sect. 
Thus Findel, in his history of Freemasonry, when speaking of 
the development of speculative Masonry, uses the following 
language: “The last and most decisive element which helped 
to bring about the change of Masonry was the intellectual 
movement which is known by the name of English Deism, 
a tendency which boldly discarded the theory of Revelation 
and all dogma, and carried everything before it under the 
victorious banner of reason and criticism. It cannot be denied 
that there is some connection between this movement and the 
later league of Freemasonry.” ® 

On the Continent Freemasonry did not long remain content 
with an untenable and impracticable deism. Continental nations 
accept as an established truism the principle which is only now 
beginning to dawn upon the minds of the educated class in 
England, that between dogmatic Christianity and atheism there 
is no halting-place for the feet of man. Down the rapid slope 
they are carried by the necessity of logic, and take no heed of 





3 Findel, Geschichte der Freimaurerei (Third Edition), p. 135. Cf. Metzdorf on 
English Deism and the Masonic Brotherhood, in the Bawhzitte for 1860, p. 338. 
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the several stages they pass on their way. They do not arrest 
their steps or find an intellectual resting-place in undogmatic 
Christianity, Unitarianism, Deism pure and simple, Agnosticism, 
the various stations where the slower intelligence of the northern 
nations takes up its illogical abode, at least for a time. Hence 
Continental Freemasonry soon began to declare itself and show 
its colours with a want of reserve which alarmed and shocked 
its more discreet brethren at home. Starting on its career in 
foreign countries about the year 1721, it had before the century 
had run out obtained a firm footing in France, Italy, and Spain. 
To its indirect influence is due, at least in great measure, the 
Revolution of 1789, and its friends and foes alike confess that it 
was most active in spreading abroad the ideas which culminated 
in the Reign of Terror. It had been from the first the centre 
and focus of every anti-religious movement. “The French Revo- 
lution,” says Findel, “ comprised the ideas of freedom and justice, 
equality and fraternity, association and the solidarity of man- 
kind. It was the mission of Masonry faithfully to preserve these 
ideas and principles, to spread them from generation to genera- 
tion, from land to land, in the shape of a religious cultus and 
symbolism. Through the French Revolution Masonic principles 
have become the conviction of educated nations and the creed 
of every free man.” 

Not that the brotherhood by any overt measures took 
part consciously and immediately in paving the way for the 
horrors of 1789, and the years which followed it. It would 
have been a premature disclosure of its true principles if 
Freemasonry in its official and corporate capacity had avowed 
its participation in bringing about the Reign of Terror. The same 
author disclaims on the part of his craft any responsibility with 
regard to its introduction. But he does not attempt to deny that 
it had the hearty sympathy of the vast majority of Freemasons. 

“The only fact by which the Grand Orient showed its 
political sympathies is a circular of November 9, 1788, in which 
it proposes to make a present to the National Assembly in the 
name of Freemasonry. Yet it is self-evident that the greater 
portion of the brotherhood, like all the most nobly-minded men 
in Europe, joyfully hailed the change for the better in the affairs 
of State, the progress in the sense of humanity, the well-justified 
recovery of the eternal and inalienable rights of man, and all 
those things which were looked upon as the beginning of a new 
and better era. This was the result of the humane tendency 
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of Freemasonry, of its inborn acknowledgment of the dignity of 
man, of its cherished principles of equality, liberty, and fraternity, 
of its free and democratic constitution, of the criticism which 
its principles exercised silently indeed, but truly, on the rotten 
condition of the state of society.” 

The Monde Maconnique goes further, and actually claims the 
Revolution as the work of Freemasonry. 

“Tt is true that all through the centuries we [the Freemasons] 
have combated superstition and despotism, that we made the 
Revolution of 1792, that before as after this great stride in the 
progress of man, we have fought for political, social, moral, and 
intellectual progress. I say we, because the Masons of to-day 
are the spiritual heirs of those of the last century, because we 
carry on their work, and because we shall transmit the same to 
our children.” * 

Since the Revolution Freemasonry has been more outspoken 
and has more perfectly realized its mission. It has openly 
unfurled the banner of naturalism and marched to combat its 
enemies, authority Human and Divine, with the open profession 
of complete unbelief. ‘ 

The Masonic journal we have just quoted explains to us 
the religious tendencies of Freemasonry as to the belief it 
inculcates respecting the Supreme Being: 

“Freemasonry is progress under every form in every branch 
of human activity. It teaches us that there is only one religion, 
one true and therefore one natural religion, the worship of 
humanity. For that mystery, that abstraction, which, when 
raised into a system, has served to shape all religions, I mean 
God, is nothing else than the combination (/’exsemdble) of all our 
highest instincts, to which, by an abstraction from ourselves of 
the most noble part of our nature, we have given a distinct 
reality and existence. This God is, in a word, only the product 
of a generous but erroneous conception of humanity, which has 
robbed itself for the benefit of a chimera. Let us restore to man 
that which belongs to him, and offer the worship we paid to 
the work to him who was its author.”° 

The Revue Maconnigue is equally explicit: 

“The god of Freemasonry is nature—its religion the religion 
of nature, its morality the morality of nature. We speak of no 
priests or forms of worship—between nature and man the chain 


4 Le Monde Magonnique, May 6, 1883. 
5 Le Monde Maconnigque, January, 1870, p. 539. 
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is continuous and immediate. There is no need of privileged 
agents making a trade of their pretended mediation. But the 
words God and religion have been constantly abused ; a special 
meaning has been given them so much beyond and above those 
with which they ought to have been only exact synonyms, that 
their admission into Masonic language was an immense 
mistake.” ® 

In a pamphlet published at Leipsic by a German Freemason 
of high position we have another remarkable testimony to the 
true spirit of the craft : 

“How can we be astonished,” he asks, “at the prohibition 
of Freemasonry in Catholic states? Freemasonry and 
Catholicism are mutually exclusive. They are the antipodes 
of each other. If Protestantism and Catholicism are irre- 
concileable and opposed to one another in their fundamental 
principles, much less can they be reconciled to Freemasonry 
or come to any understanding with it, since it is a purely 
human system and regards God and man only under the light 
of reason. Is not such an idea necessarily opposed to Catho- 
licism ? Is it not moreover opposed to Protestant orthodoxy ? 

“People may tell us if they like that Masonry respects 
every form of religious conviction, that it does not interfere 
with any of the parties with which the different sects are 
divided, that in theory and also in practice it centres its 
activity on what is purely human. But I ask how is it 
possible that a Catholic should be a true Mason and yet 
remain faithful to his religion, while professing doctrines 
which are in manifest contradiction with the teaching of -his 
Church? How can a man who believes in the Apostles’ 
Creed not be scandalized in the lodge where he hears it said 
that he is free, that he is not bound to any belief, and that 
he is on the same level as all those who without any distinc- 
tion of religion or worship have no other relations with God 
than those which existed in primitive times? Such men are 
not true Catholics. A Catholic or a Jew who is a Mason has 
nothing more than the mere externals of his religion.” 

As might be expected, the Commune of 1871 shared the 
sympathy entertained by the French Freemasons to the Revo- 
lution of 1792. When the Commune was first established a 
procession composed of at least five thousand persons, in which 

6 Revue Maconnique, September, 1835. 
? Die Gegenwart und Zukunft der Freimaurerei in Deutschland, p. 116. 
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members of all the grades took part, wearing their insignia, and 
in which one hundred and fifty lodges of France were repre- 
sented, wended its way to the Hotel de Ville of Paris. M. Maillet 
marched at the head bearing a red flag, and made a speech, in 
which he proclaimed the new Commune to be the antitype of 
Solomon's temple, and the corner stone of the social fabric about 
to be raised by the efforts of the craft. On the 26th of April of 
the same year an extraordinary meeting of the Paris Free- 
masons was held in order to make known publicly its espousal 
of the Communist cause. On the following day a deputation 
was sent to the members of the Communist Government, when 
the leader, Brother Thirifoque, declared that the Freemasons 
had determined to plant their banner on the city walls, and that, 
if the army did not cease firing, the Grand Orient was prepared 
to declare war on the Versailles government. “Citizens,” he 
exclaimed, “the Commune is the grandest sight which has ever 
been presented to the world. It is the modern temple of 
Solomon, and all Freemasons are pledged to defend it.” ® 

Last of all, let us turn our eyes to the members of the 
Republican Government of France, and we shall see that the 
policy of the French lodges is everywhere identical with the 
anti-clerical policy of Gambetta and Ferry. 

M. Raynal, Minister of Public Works, quoting in one of the 
lodges of the Gironde Gambetta’s formula, “ Le cléricalisme, voila 
l’ennemi,” proposed to complete it by the further formula, “ La 
Franc-maconnerie, voila l’amie.” How good a friend Free- 
masonry has been to the persecutors of the Church who now 
hold office in France is shown by the activity and zeal of the 
lodges all over the country in behalf of them and of their 
supporters. When M. Grévy was elected President, says the 
Chaine d’ Union, the joy of the lodges knew no bounds, and the 
Sovereign Chapter immediately assembled to manifest their 
enthusiasm. The orator of the Chapter sang his praise in these 
words, “The friends of Liberty and Fraternity can now 
rejoice. The ¢zsme of mercy ts about to come.’ Many of the 
Republican senators and deputies owed their election to the 
influence of the lodges, and gratefully acknowledged the fact. 
The leading Ministers are all Freemasons, M. Grévy, M. Ferry, 


8 Secret Warfare of Freemasonry against Church and State, p. 172. 
9 Jbid. p. 266. 
10 Le Figaro, April 29, 1884. The allusion was to the expected liberation of the 
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M. Paul Bert, M. Constans, M. Cazot (President of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal), most of the ambassadors and under-secretaries 
of state, as well as the chief magistrates. When the first attacks 
were made on the religious houses, the lodges of Toulouse 
decreed a golden palm to M. Constans as “the Republican 
minister who had dealt so terrible a blow to the enemy.” When 
the laws on primary instruction were voted, and the religious 
element was thrust out from the education of the young, 
M. Ferry received from the French Masons a veritable ovation. 
During a journey he made in the south, all the lodges assembled 
én masse to receive him, and the Grand Master of Marseilles 
congratulated him on having accomplished a “truly Masonic 
work.” The lodges boast of having furthered the cause of civil 
marriage, of the non-religious education of girls, of the abrogation 
of the law of Sunday observance, and of the abolition of Govern- 
ment chaplaincies in the hospitals and in the army. 

These extracts, which we could multiply ad zufinttum, 
exhibit Freemasonry in its true colours. They justify all that 
the Holy Father has said respecting it. They account for the 
general persuasion prevailing among Catholics that Freemasonry 
is at the bottom of every anti-Christian and anti-religious move- 
ment in the world. The spirit of Freemasonry is the spirit 
which animates every persecutor of the Church, every enemy of 
religion, every secret plotter against lawful authority in Church 
and State. The principles on which such men act are essentially 
Masonic principles, and Freemasons sympathize with them as 
brothers in a common work of destruction. 

Even where Freemasonry itself is guiltless of the precise 
charge brought against it, where the act is the work of other 
hands, yet the ultimate and logical consequences of Freemasonry 
in practice, are or ought to be a course of policy like that 
pursued by Gambetta and Ferry towards the Church in France, 
by Bismarck in Germany, and by Cavour and his successors in 
Italy. A Freemason, true to the spirit of his craft, ought to be 
the enemy of all denominational education, he ought to be 
the deadly foe of the Church and of Christianity, he ought to be 
ready to adopt any means for “removing” those inconvenient 
persons who cling to the superstitions of the past and hamper 
the way of enlightenment and progress. In England we never 
work out principles to their logical conclusions, we are in 
matters of theory the most inconsistent and inconsequent people 
in the world. We accept premisses and anathematize their con- 
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clusion. We give assent to some general principle, but repudiate 
it eagerly when we see it put in practice. Were it not for this 
England would long ago have abandoned even the name of 
Christian, and English Freemasons, instead of being the 
respectable, conscientious, conservative body that they are, 
would be a set of ruffians and atheists like their continental 
brethren. 

For theory as well as practice shows that he who logically 
carries out the principles underlying Freemasonry to their bitter 
end will be satisfied with nothing short of a cynical scepticism, 
or of a dogmatic and aggressive atheism. We have already 
seen how the Freemason virtually declares himself the 
enemy of Jesus Christ and transfers his allegiance from 
the true God, the Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to a Deity of his own invention, the common object of 
Jewish and Mahometan worship, and for the matter of that, of 
Mormon or pagan worship also. This Deity, robbed of His 
Eternal and Consubstantial Son, and of the life-giving Spirit, is 
a God more in name than in reality. I should be sorry indeed 
to undervalue the power of even bare Deism to restrain from 
evil and to encourage virtue, as compared with the unfettered 
license of a godless atheism. I should be sorry to disparage the 
beneficial influence of the belief in future rewards and punish- 
ments which the official religion of Freemasonry professes to 
include in its creed. To the honest searcher after God a firm 
hold on these two primary and necessary foundations of all 
true religion is an invaluable treasure. The man who has 
nothing but the light of nature as his guide and has no oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with supernatural revelation, is 
thus already in possession of all that is absolutely requisite for 
salvation in'the way of theological belief. But to one who has 
already gone beyond this, who has accepted, or had the 
opportunity of accepting, any of the truths revealed by God 
under the Old or New Dispensation, the retrograde step to 
Deism is an act of treachery and apostasy. The dog-latin of a 
schoolboy may show a very creditable employment of the rules 
of grammar, which are all that he has had an opportunity of 
learning, but if one trained up to be a finished scholar, and versed 
in the language of Cicero and Livy, were to descend to such 
rubbish, we should say that it was a disgrace to his Latinity. If 
a little girl of ten or twelve nurses and caresses her doll with 
dainty and affectionate care, we are pleased at the evidence of 
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her childish kindness of heart, but if a grown woman were to 
betake herself to the nursing of dolls, instead of looking after 
her own littleones, we should regard her as plain demented. We 
should express our opinion that the former would soon fall away 
even from the rudiments of Latin ; we should regard the latter 
as unfit to manage her house, and for safety’s sake should shut 
her up in an asylum. In the same way, the Christian who has so 
far forgotten his Christianity as to join in non-Christian worship 
is already on the road to a lower depth; if the individual 
remains fixed in the halting-place of Deism, the ruthless laws of 
human thought will not allow the same eccentricity in mankind 
generally. 

The fact is that dogmatic religion, the religion which Christ 
our Lord founded upon earth, is a consistent and perfect whole, 
and as a whole only can it consist and endure. It is this fact 
of which Freemasonry is a practical denial. With Christianity 
it is all or nothing. If he who keeps the whole law but offends 
in one point is guilty of all, much more does he who acknow- 
ledges some points but in practice denies others, consciously or 
unconsciously deny them all. The dogmas of Christianity are 
not like a man’s worldly goods, where it is better to give up a 
part in order to save the rest. Give up one—give up the very 
least of all the doctrines God has revealed—and zpso facto you 
have given up your faith down to its very foundations, 
your faith in a future life, your faith in supernatural rewards 
and punishments, your faith in a Supreme Architect of the 
Universe. It is true that many in their ignorance abandon 
revealed dogmas, thinking them to be false or unfounded. An 
ill-instructed Catholic might, and very often does, abandon some 
article binding on all Catholics because he misunderstands it or 
does not know it is binding, but he is excused by his goodwill. 
If it were put before him in a way so clear that nothing but 
wilful perversity would reject it, he would accept it at once joy- 
fully and willingly. Many who call themselves Christians reject 
in all good faith various portions of Christian teaching, but they 
are excusable on the same grounds, and the test of their 
excusability in each case is whether if it were put before them 
in such a way as would be sufficient to convince an ordinary 
man of their own capacity, they would in that case accept or 
reject it. Many a man rejects our Lady’s Immaculate Con- 
ception who, if it were explained to them and stated simply and 
plainly, would at once be ready to assent to it. There may even 
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be Unitarians who, by reason of the prejudice of their education, 
inculpably reject our Lord’s Divinity. In the same way, there 
may be Freemasons who for similar reasons, calling themselves 
Christians, yet inculpably take the Freemason oath and join in 
the Christ-less worship of the sect. 

But what we say of individuals we cannot say of the society 
of Freemasons as a body. We charitably hope for each indi- 
vidual Freemason that the anti-Christian character of the sect 
does not come before him with sufficient clearness to render him 
guilty of serious sin in remaining a member of it, but the 
society itself cannot be inculpable. A corporate body is judged 
from the standpoint of absolute truth, not from the partial 
and distorted point of view of individual ignorance. As a body 
it is responsible for all the consequences of its principles, it 
incurs all the guilt of truth rejected, it draws down upon itself 
the curse which accompanies all practices forbidden by the law 
of Christ. In rejecting Christianity it knowingly, perversely, 
and guiltily rejects all religious dogmas whatever. 

It may hoodwink the English nation by loud professions 
of respect for altar and for throne. Its Pro-Grand Master may 
assert his conviction that social order and religion have? no 
stronger friends, no truer pillars to rest upon, than {the Masonic 
bodies of England. But none the less, all the world over, in 
England as well as elsewhere, is it the secret, if not the open, foe 
of all lawful authority, all true religion, of society, of the moral 
order, of Christ, and of God. 




















A Chat about the Times. 


— 


I THINK it must be evident to every impartial observer of 
current events that we are approaching one of the great crises 
in the history of England, a crisis which may for centuries 
determine the nature of her fortunes. If I am right no such 
critical moment as this which is approaching has occurred since 
the twin principles of monarchy and aristocracy met that of 
democracy expressing itself through the Long Parliament and 
through Cromwell and the sect of the Independents. 

It may be worth while to consider shortly the nature of that 
strife, and the manner in which it affected English society and 
the English Constitution. Up to that time the Crown had been 
the chief factor in the Constitution, and the Civil War was 
destined to determine whether the Crown should be absolute, 
as in France, or be virtually abolished. The latter was the 
result actually accomplished. The Restoration did not really 
affect the work then consummated. Not only Charles, but the 
King disappeared in front of Whitehall. The sceptre and crown 
went elsewhere, though as mere paraphernalia they were suffered 
to remain on the head and in the hand of the artificial sem- 
blance of King. which we permitted ourselves to retain. 

Since that day democracy has been slowly but surely reach- 
ing the fruits of the crop then sown; the full harvest has not 
indeed been all garnered, but the absolute power and supremacy 
of the people in the State wants little now of its perfect accom- 
plishment. How the English democracy is likely to conduct 
itself when not only ostensibly but in fact it wields the sceptre 
of authority and power, is plainly the great question of the 
moment for those who would forecast the future and act or 
advise for the public welfare. 

In speculation upon this subject, we are not left to draw 
conclusions only from the facts of the case and what we observe 
in the temper and tendencies of the democracy. We can appeal 
to parallel situations in history, and derive inferences as to the 
future of our own democracy from the conduct of other 
democracies similarly situated. 
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I do not know that the very remarkable parallel observ- 
able down to the present moment which exists between 
English and Roman history has been ever pointed out with 
any elaboration. The Civil War, which in Roman _ history 
resulted in the expulsion of Tarquin, supplies, I think, a 
closer analogy to the Civil War in English history which 
resulted in the virtual abolition of the Crown than has 
been at all suspected. As Mommsen points out, the Roman 
King, while the Kingdom lasted, stood as a bulwark between 
the mass of the people and their rights chiefly as regarded 
the land, against the aristocracy and their encroachments upon 
the agrarian privileges of the populace. That this was so, 
he demonstrates both by the specific enactments and laws of 
the kings by which the greater portion of the public bur- 
thens had to be borne directly by the land, and those by 
which the rights of citizens to their share of the common 
domain were upheld, and also by what actually succeeded 
the conquest and expulsion of Tarquin. After that event the 
territorial aristocracy transferred by degrees the burthens 
hitherto borne by the land upon the people at large, thus re- 
leasing rent from the deductions to which it was formerly liable, 
and also took possession without discharging the customary 
obligations to the State of such lands as were then public, 
and of such as were afterwards acquired by conquest. In fact, 
though the democracy were doubtless summoned and aroused 
to share in the war against the King and his party, the actual 
fruits of the victory were retained by the nobility, and the people 
at large suffered. 

The parallel in English history to those facts in Roman 
is most striking. Under the feudal system established in 
England by William the First and maintained by his succes- 
sors, the mass of the people virtually escaped taxation, and 
capital and industry engaged in the work of production were 
subjected to no public burthens, or very unimportant ones. The 
great Anglo-French and Anglo-Scotch wars, not to mention the 
conquest of Ireland, entailed no public debt and involved no 
general or oppressive taxation of the people. They were borne 
by the land, that is, their cost came out of rent. Simultaneously 
the tillers of the soil were protected to a large extent, both by 
actual law and by public opinion founded upon the law and the 
King’s will from the payment in rent of more than a certain 
conventional portion of the produce. Moreover, the lands held 
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by the Church more than sufficed for the support of the poor 
and the public exercise of religion, and a considerable share of 
the produce went into the King’s exchequer for the discharge 
of national requirements. Again, the great territorial proprietors 
discharged many of the duties which now fall upon officials paid 
out of the Imperial treasury, or by local and general taxation. 
Finally, the public and common lands remained public and 
common. The most resolute supporter of the territorial aris- 
tocracy cannot deny these facts, and agitators, Radicals, and 
Socialists are bringing them into greater and greater prominence 
day by day and week by week. The abolition of Royalty, 
though it gave a sort of titular power and dignity to the people, 
really threw all power into the hands of the proprietors of the 
soil of England, who, in the absence of restraint from above, 
and in the absence of controlling public opinion, and in the 
absence of any settled theory of rights and duties, acted as all 
depositaries of power under such circumstances will act. They 
employed their power for their own advantage. 

But both in Rome after the expulsion of Tarquin, and in 
England after the Great Rebellion, the tendency of the terri- 
torial proprietors to relieve themselves at the expense of the 
public was heightened and accelerated by a kindred fact, viz., 
the rise of commerce and of the capitalistic classes. Capital 
began in both countries to become a great power in society, 
and the State and men who never owned a foot of land, to realize 
great fortunes. Now the owners of this species of property 
were brought into apparent antagonism with the toiling masses 
to a greater extent than those whose wealth was derived from 
rent, their fortunes were more suddenly created, and often by 
means very unworthy and by what in many cases appeared 
mere luck, if not over-reaching and cunning, and the men 
themselves being “new men” did not attract much sympathy. 
Thus in England and Rome alike, when the tendency on the 
part of the territorial aristocracy was to lay the burthens upon the 
possessors of capital, upon the merchants and shopkeepers and 
manufacturers, and in Rome upon the farmers of the public 
revenue, the people saw not unwillingly the new and seemingly 
fortuitously acquired fortunes mulcted by State enactments. 
Thus in both countries the action of the landed proprietors in 
relieving their estates of the ancient burthens and in acquiring 
new land without public burthens were enormously facilitated 
by the general hostility felt against the new men. There is no 
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political writer in whose works one can find a clearer appre- 
ciation of these facts than Benjamin Disraeli, the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, and who yet figured for so many years as the 
political leader of the territorial proprietors. He perceived as 
clearly as the present writer that the King, while the kingdom 
lasted, was the natural leader and representative of the multitude, 
and that the abolition of royalty led directly to the impoverish- 
ment of the masses by the transference to the shoulders of 
capital and labour generally, and of those forces which were 
actively engaged in the production of wealth, of the burthens 
which were formerly borne by the land alone, and which formed 
deductions from rent. Students of his political novels, especially 
of Sy7/, will not need to be reminded of this. ‘“ When the King 
disappeared, the multitude were left leaderless and a prey to the 
strong” is the burthen of those tales, and he particularly points 
out how the exaction of ship-money, an attempt which pre- 
cipitated the Revolution, was really one which the people, in 
their own interests, should have supported, it was an attempt 
to throw a considerable share of the public duties upon rent, 
that is, upon the territorial proprietors, and to that extent to 
relieve capital and labour engaged in the work of production. 
For rent may or may not engage in production, but it does not 
so engage necessarily. Here is a farmer who pays £100 a year 
rent. If that hundred pounds flows yearly into the national 
treasury, he will produce all the same, and if a portion of it 
returns to him through the exchequer, he will or ought to 
produce all the more. But if a private individual spends that 
sum on his own personal wants and requirements, none of the 
hundred pounds returns to him. One of the most curious facts 
in modern English political history is this, that Disraeli with 
his ideas became the leader of the territorial party, but Disraeli’s 
political philosophy described a curve but one portion of which 
was seen by his followers; the full circle altogether escaped 
their knowledge. Had he lived long enough, or had the current 
of events favoured him, I believe he would have aimed at 
making the Crown almost absolute. He made the Queen 
Empress of India as a tentative measure, but discovered that 
he could proceed no further in that direction. 

In Rome the centuries which succeeded the expulsion of 
Tarquin witnessed the growth of the political power of the 
people, first by the creation of the office of the tribunes and 
the development of their functions and authority, and secondly 
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by the gradual transference to the Comitia Tributa, or assembly 
of the whole people, the powers previously exercised by the 
Senate and the Comitia Centuriata. During that period too 
laws were from time to time passed enabling plebeians to hold 
the higher offices of State. It is remarkable, however, that 
during these centuries the growing and finally dominant power 
of the people did not express itself in assaults upon property. 
That fact is accounted for by the gradual fusion of the wealthy 
plebeians with the patrician class and by the skill with which 
both, according as power concentrated itself in the hands of the 
multitude, succeeded in controlling the action of the populace 
and in inducing it to delegate its power to them. Money, rank, 
prestige were on their side, and in addition immense numbers 
of slaves and clients who, even when they had no votes, exer- 
cised a moral influence and more than once cleared the forum 
by physical force. 

During all this time wealth was concentrating to a greater 
and greater extent in a few hands, and the mass of the enfran- 
chised citizens, while they wielded nominally the power of the 
State, were, through their poverty, becoming more and more 
unfit for the exercise of such responsible power. The historians 
vive a frightful picture of the condition of Italy on the eve of 
the Gracchic Revolution, the utter abolition of the freeholders, 
the /atifundia of the nobles, the evgastu/a in which hordes of 
slaves were confined, the extent to which the soil was dropping 
out of cultivation, and the teeming poverty-stricken and de- 
moralized multitudes which thronged the cities. While externally 
Rome was advancing with rapid strides to the sovereignty of 
the world, her very heart was being eaten out by the poverty 
and demoralization of the mass of the enfranchised at home 
and the corruption in high places, the political foulness which 
that state of things produced. It is the opinion of Mommsen 
that Rome would then have fallen, or the State have resolved 
itself into a despotism, but for the new lease of life, life based, 
theoretically at least, on popular sovereignty by the great 
changes introduced by the Gracchi. 

Turning now to the history of England, we find that on the 
cessation of royalty as a prime factor in the State political power 
was exercised chiefly by the House of Commons, but that its 
power was largely shared by the Upper Chamber. Speaking 
generally, their power resembled that of the Senate and the 
Comitia Centuriata of Roman history, for the House of Com- 
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mons, until the first Reform Bill, was really the representative 
of the aristocratic class. It was during this period that the 
English aristocracy succeeded in securing the absolute ownership 
of the soil and in imposing upon the mass of the people the 
burthen of public taxation. The creation and growth of the 
tribunitial authority, the admission of plebeians to the high 
offices of State, the transference of political power to the 
Comitia Tributa is paralleled in English history by the two 
great Reform Bills, the Catholic Emancipation Act, and the 
Reform Bill now pending. The parallel is made more striking 
by the fact that hitherto the growth of popular power in the 
English Constitution has conveyed no menace to property. Wealth 
and rank have coalesced and agreed to divide political power, 
and the unpropertied many have acquiesced in the arrangement. 
But if we were to distrust the results of speculation founded upon 
the nature of things, and on the improbability that those who have 
all power and no property will for ever refrain from using their 
power so as to seize property, there is the example of the State 
of Rome which, arriving at this epoch in its development, wit- 
nessed resolute and frequent assaults by the many upon the 
property in which before they were content to believe that they 
had no share or right. The socialistic movement in Rome took 
two forms, one a demand for agrarian legislation, the other a 
demand for corn to be supplied gratis out of the public treasury. 
In England the demand for agrarian legislation is rising—has 
arisen in Ireland. The parallel to the other demand of the 
Roman populace is, to a certain extent, already supplied. One 
of the first results of the first Reform Bill was the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, enabling any destitute citizen to demand as 
of right the privilege of being maintained when destitute. The 
extension of the system of outdoor relief, free schools, public 
baths, parks, libraries, and other boons of a similar character, 
perhaps free emigration, free tickets for working men on the 
railways will form the future development of that tendency 
and those demands of the English masses which in Rome 
resulted in “free bread and free Circensian games.” 

But agrarian legislation in Rome and the development of 
State assistance and State tribute to the poor did not arrest 
the onward march of anarchy, rather facilitated its progress, 
until ere long the forum became the battlefield of contending 
parties, political disputes were fought out by sword and spear, 
all Italy was convulsed, and the State preserved only by the 
establishment of a military despotism. 
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Now, if the parallel between Roman and English history 
has been so remarkable and in the main strictly preserved down 
to the present moment, how can we fail to anticipate the pre- 
servation of the parallel in the future? Rank and wealth in 
England have far less intrinsic strength than they had in Rome. 
The Roman noble and millionaire had hundreds of armed slaves 
in his service, whom the circumstances of the age compelled 
him to treat in such a way as to secure their loyalty and 
attachment. Moreover, the wealthy Roman took care to attach 
to himself by hospitalities, gifts and boons of various kinds, large 
numbers of clients and dependents, not slaves, who were ready 
to support him and his order in moments of peril. Thus the 
aristocratic and plutocratic party were able to suppress and 
kill the Gracchi, and subsequently, on more occasions than one, 
to clear the forum, and by armed force and violence to secure 
the election to the principal offices in the State of their own 
representatives and friends. What power similar to this do 
rank and wealth command at the present moment in England? 
Is it not plain that they trust altogether to the 7zs znvertic of 
the masses in England, their incapacity for organization, and 
the fact that hitherto, at all events, they have never attempted 
seriously to wield their political power as an engine for assaults 
upon property? Yet so powerful in such a state of society are 
the forces of anarchy, that in spite of their armed slaves and 
loyal clientele, the governing classes in Rome were overpowered. 
Hungry, greedy, and lawless mobs triumphed, and to save 
themselves and the State from a common ruin, they were 
obliged to stoop to the yoke of a ferocious tyranny which 
crushed freedom and civilization ali the world over, all but 
interrupted the continuity of history, and went nigh to the 
reduction of Europe to a state of primeval barbarism. 

The political writings of Carlyle are not as well known or 
studied as his wonderful prescience and insight deserve that 
they should be. It is remarkable, that in his essay Shooting 
the Falls of Niagara and after, he recommends the English 
land-owning aristocracy to adopt as one of the means of self- 
preservation and of the preservation of the State the adoption 
of a method comparable to that by which the Roman aristocracy 
gathered around them from the prevailing anarchy a body of 
staunch and loyal adherents, and enabled them at least to delay 
the final downfall. Carlyle advised the landowners to so organize 
their estates and the people upon their estates, that when the 
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evil days arrived they should be able to strike in with the 
strong hand. “You,” said he in effect, “are absolute masters 
of the soil. You can remove this man and introduce that. You 
can make such rules, stipulations, and conditions as you please, 
being absolute masters of the soil. You may become mere rent 
extractors, in which case you will have no power, or you may 
make yourselves 7¢gu/i petty kings, each man in his own little 
realm, and by force or tact or kindness organize beneath and 
around you a body of loyal men, upon whose fidelity you can 
rely. Todo this you will probably have to give up your yachts 
and your race-horses, your palaces in London, and your much 
lavish expenditure on that which profiteth not. But when 
anarchy raises her hundred heads in the land, you can combine, 
and with armed men present yourselves at the polling booths 
and ballot boxes, saying, ‘Here are we; we intend to vote too; 
and if there is a little fighting to be done, «¢ at all events are 
not afraid to have our skins scratched.’” Iam not aware that 
any landowner took Carlyle’s advice. The time for any action 
of the kind has gone by, and to-day the tenants of the territorial 
aristocracy are quite ready to strike in with socialistic England 
and demand the abolition of that absolute power which, while 
it was yet theirs, Carlyle advised the landowners to utilize with 
a view to such exigencies as are now arising. 

That source of strength is now practically gone. The 
agrarian and socialistic forces are now too wide awake, too 
suspicious, powerful, and alert to permit on the part of the land- 
owners such an exertion of their power as would be necessary to 
accomplish the desired result, while the anarchists would perceive 
in such action a direct menace to themselves. This, like all 
Carlyle’s advice, was either laughed at or ignored. So utterly 
alien indeed was that counsel to a generation steeped and rotting 
in the notion that to-morrow would be as to-day, only much more 
abundant, and that property was as sure as the sun and as steadfast 
as the everlasting hills, that I remember a Conservative journal, 
as generally intelligent as the Saturday Review, maundering in 
and around those passages of the essay, and finally declaring that 
doubtless a writer so clever as Carlyle had therein some meaning, 
but that after close study and careful examination it had failed 
to discover it. The Land League of Ireland, the Welsh Land 
League, the English Tenant Farmers’ Alliance, the Democratic 
Confederacy, the sale of Progress and Poverty, have doubtless 
since then awakened the eyes of landholders to the peril in 
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which they stand. That peril is greater than they imagine. 
They believe that property is so diffused that to attack any one 
description of property successfully would unite all holders of 
property and check revolution. But the agrarian party differen- 
tiate clearly between land the creation of nature, and property 
which is created by the hands of men. Moreover, Carlyle 
distinctly informed the landowners that if they supposed 
revolution to come to a head in England, and Chartist 
Parliaments to come together, it was upon the land that the 
taxes would be laid, and he showed, too, how and why such a 
policy would be adopted, thus anticipating the reasoning of 
Henry George. In conclusion, I would advise all Conservative 
statesmen and politicians to buy, if they have not, Carlyle’s 
political essays, and study the same day and night, for the 
counsel which will save England, was given by that man, who 
was repudiated alike by Whigs, Tories, and Radicals. The 
advice to landowners to secure the fidelity of their tenants is 
but an outwork of the great system of government and policy 
there drawn out, and which has most incomprehensibly failed to 
secure even criticism at the hands of modern English writers 
and speakers. Yet Carlyle was admittedly a man of genius, 
and was moreover one who, as all recognized from his conver- 
sation, took a burning interest in the great political and social 
questions of the hour. He loved England with his whole heart, 
as is evident from his writings, and it is in the highest degree 
improbable that such a man should give ill-considered advice, 
How then happens it that while Mill and Bentham, Ricardo, and 
Cliffe-Leslie, and such minor lights were hailed as political 
illuminants, and while Henry George is closely studied to-day, 
the political writings of such an intellectual Titan as Thomas 
Carlyle are compelled to lie in cold oblivion and to rot. 


A, CLIVE. 
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Day was breaking as we came on deck to see the entrance to 
the magnificent bay of Rio Janeiro. The scene that burst 
upon our view, was grand, solemn, and imposing. The coast- 
line was formed of a chain of wild, dark-coloured mountains, 
covered with clouds round their base, while single peaks above 
glowed like diamonds in the sunshine. Ahead of us the land 
receded, discovering as we approached two rocky islets, one 
of them crowned by a lighthouse. Presently we began to see 
houses perched here and there among the crescent of hills, the 
streets climbing as far as they could and ending amidst the 
trees. Even the rays of the rising sun could not light up the 
sombre outlines of the towering summits of Gabia, Tijuca, 
Corcovado, and Sugar Loaf. It was a panorama that seen 
for the first time seemed as though Nature could never frame 
anything more wayward or picturesque. 

At every instant, as the steamer advanced into the bay, the 
scene changed like a kaleidoscope; the mountains moved one 
behind another, till we got full view of the city, with the Organ 
mountains (some of whose peaks are 7,000 or 8,000 feet over 
sea level) in the background, and the middle distance occupied 
by several islands bristling with batteries. 

Sugar Loaf is the most striking feature in the picture, and 
rises to a height of 3,200 feet. Immediately behind is the 
Corcovado or Humpbacked, quite close to Gabia. This latter 
looks as if surrounded by a castellated wall, and is known to 
English sailors by the name of Lord Hood’s Nose. The peak 
of Santa Cruz is on the right of the bay, overlooking a fort 
of granite walls mounting a hundred guns. All the navies of 
the world might anchor in this land-locked bay, which is one 
hundred miles round. Ferry-steamers cross in all directions 
to the various suburbs that lie along the water’s edge, or on the 
slope of the hills, clad with luxuriant tropical vegetation. War 
vessels and merchantmen displayed the flags of all nations, and 
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ran great risk from the prevalence of yellow fever during three 
months in the year. We were cautioned not to sleep even one 
night in the city, but proceed at once to the mountain suburbs 
of Tijuca or Petropolis. 

Rio Janeiro is the largest city in South America, and has a 
population including the suburbs of four hundred thousand souls. 
It was founded in 1556 by the French adventurer, Nicholas 
Durand de Villegagnon, Knight of Malta, who had previously 
saved Mary Queen of Scots from English cruisers, and was 
said to be one of the bravest men of his day. The fort that 
bears his name in the bay marks the spot where he arrived 
with the two small vessels of his command, which had been 
fitted out by Coligny on the understanding that Rio Janeiro 
was to become an asylum for Huguenots. Villegagnon had 
only eighty men, and his settlement was destroyed in 1560 
by the Portuguese, who built a city here in 1565 and called 
it San Sebastian, from the Saint’s day, 20th of January, at 
the same time calling the bay Rio Janciro, under the impression 
that it was a river. The city is a queer mixture of ancient and 
modern houses, and the public buildings are not worthy of any 
attention. The streets are narrow, badly paved and gloomy, 
and filled with groups of powerful negroes carrying loads of 
coffee, or other heavy burdens, and singing as they go along. 
Rua Ouvidor is the Regent Street of the place, but even 
here, when a carriage came along, we were obliged to step 
into a doorway to allow it to pass. There are plenty of good 
shops, and the windows are filled with the most exquisite 
fans and headdresses made from the feathers of the birds of 
the forests, and articles of jewellery composed of the splendid, 
green-hued beetles so common in Brazil. , 

The market-place is close to the waterside, and presents a 
curious sight in the early morning, filled with hawkers of 
different wares, and little stalls presided over by handsome 
negresses shining like mahogany, dressed in the gayest colours 
and wearing quantities of beads round their necks: they remind 
one of so many turbaned sultanas as they sit under their huge 
white umbrellas and dispense their various fruits. It is said 
to be the best supplied market in the world as regards fruit, 
having an abundance of pine apples, oranges, and bananas 
all the year, besides the mango caju, custard apple, prickly 
pears, nispetor and innumerable other fruits hardly known in 


England. 
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Nothing surprises the stranger more than to see the amount 
of business that is done by street hawkers, who seem to sell 
everything. Sometimes it is a man with a lot of poultry strung 
round his neck, or another carrying a pile of ready-made 
clothing on their heads, another with a tray of cakes, and all 
shouting in different tones. 

Rio Janeiro possesses the largest hospital in the world, the 
Mater Misericordiz, founded by the old Portuguese in the 
seventeenth century. It receives sixteen thousand patients 
yearly, and is admirably managed by the Sisters of Charity. 

The lower classes of Brazil live principally upon salted fish 
called perecu, and farinha. The plant from which this comes is 


“ 


known to us as Cassava. “The tubers are shaped like sweet 
potatoes, and are a foot or more in length. They are divested 
of their thick rind, and grated upon stones, after which the 
mass is placed in a slender bag of rattan six feet in length; 
to this a large stone is appended, and the consequent extension 
producing a contraction of the sides, the juice is expressed. 
The juice is said to be poisonous, but is highly volatile. The 


g, which is effected in large iron pans, 


last operation is the dryin 
the preparation being constantly stirred. When finished, it is 
called farinha or flour. In appearance it resembles dried crumbs 
of bread. It is packed in loose baskets lined with palm-leaves, 
and is the substitute for bread and vegetables.” 

The nearest suburb of Rio, Botofogo, is one of the most 
charming, being situated at the edge of the bay: the tramway 
took us through a succession of country houses which were 
almost overshadowed by gigantic fuchsias of every colour, violet 
bougainvillas, yellow alamandas, and bignonias of every colour. 
The blood-red pontsettias, which in England are little plants, 
here are fifteen feet high, with crimson stars a couple of feet 
in diameter. The hedges were composed of the most lovely 
plants, many of which are exiles in Kew Gardens, living an 
artificial existence in the green-houses, and supplying but feeble 
types of the glories of the tropics, yet even there producing 
impressions on every cultivated mind. But how powerless one 
is to describe the love for these beautiful creations which springs 
up in the heart when one sees them in their own primeval home. 
Their exquisite attributes of painting and perfume addressing 
themselves directly to our more refined feelings, while they 
direct upwards our thoughts to God. 

The Botanical Gardens are unrivalled in the world on 
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account of the famous avenue of palms which is half a mile 
long, the palms rising on each side to more than one hundred 
feet, and producing an effect that is indescribable. An American 
traveller very aptly compared them to Corinthian pillars, sup- 
porting the blue vault of Heaven. But for this avenue a botanical 
garden would be almost out of place in a country so marvel- 
lously endowed by nature. 


Nature is but the name for an effect 
Whose cause is God. 


Near the Gardens is the Hotel de Estrangeiros, which is 
much frequented by Europeans, being away from the malaria 
of the city. 

The best place where one can spend a few days is at Tijuca, 
fifteen miles inland on the mountain of that name, about 1,200 
feet in elevation. We took the tramway at the Praza San 
Francisco and passed through a number of gardens and orange 
groves in the ascent to Andrahy, where the tramway stopped, 
and we had to hire a carriage for the rest of the journey. The 
road followed a succession of precipices, disclosing at every turn 
the most enchanting views, the precipices being at times five 
hundred feet : this road was made by an English engineer named 
Mr. Ginty, and is one of the finest works in South America. 
After a thousand different turns we reached the highest terrace 
overlooking the city and bay, and stretched before us lay a 
picture that for richness of colouring, variety of form, and 
brilliancy of effect may challenge anything else in the world, 
and still towering above us were some peaks covered with vege- 
tation, others barren, stern, and wild. 

The English hotel at Tijuca, which was established forty 
years ago by the late Mr. Bennett, is one of the most delightful 
spots in the world, the gardens extending up the sides of the 
mountain, with numerous waterfalls and trickling streams, over 
which monarchs of the forests throw cool shadows, sheltering 
as it were the exquisite ferns which in this lovely country every- 
where abound. Amongst them I found the beautiful ivy-leaved 
doryopteris, the achantum and thumbergia, all mixed up 
together in the most delightful confusion, and serving as a 
foil for the brifiant crimson of the cactus flowers, the camelias 
(which are here fifteen feet high), white roses, yellow lilies 
and hundreds of other flowers too numerous to mention. Many 
of the ferns seem to grow on the trees and form veils of 
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green lace floating about with every waft of air. Innumerable 
humming birds and butterflies of the most brilliant hues flit 
about amidst the flowers. And now we come upon great, 
glowing, wonderfully-formed, many-hued orchids, squatted like 
animated beings upon shaggy trunks of trees, and covering 
their ugliness with their own beautiful flowers. 

Beneath one of the cascades, sheltered by bamboos, a 
swimming bath is made for ladies. We were most comfortable 
at the hotel, my bedroom window overlooked a most romantic 
glen, the music of the waterfalls broke the stillness of the night ; 
the mountains rose on all sides and were covered with giant 
palms and trees of every kind. 

After two days’ rest we ascended Pedra Bonita, the road to 
which passed by the famous Chinese view, which takes its name 
from some Chinamen who were brought over for the purpose of 
planting tea, and afterwards employed in making this part of 
the road. The climbing of the mountain in the hot sun was 
very trying, and before reaching the top Mr. White, who was 
our guide, bandaged my eyes and led me by the hand to the 
summit. When my eyes were uncovered I stood and gazed in 
speechless wonder at the glorious picture that was spread two 
thousand feet below us. Looking north we could see Cape 
Frio, and all along the coast the Atlantic waves dashed upon 
the rocks, where the white foam formed a kind of barrier 
between the blue water and the deep green of the forest. 

Our next excursion was to the great Tijuca waterfall, where 
a magnificent sheet of water leaps from the cliff and is lost in 
the thick foliage below, while the roar of the fall breaks the 
surrounding stillness and is echoed in the woods. Snakes of 
a dangerous kind are very numerous: one of our party killed 
a coral one beautifully coloured, with golden bars at distances 
of three inches. There are no singing birds, but plenty of 
parrots of every size. A recent traveller tells an amusing story 
of one of these birds which had escaped confinement. 

“While travelling through the forest, extraordinary noises 
from a flock of parrots attracted our attention. At one instant 
all was hushed; then broke forth a perfect Babel of screams, 
suggestive of the clamour of a flock of crows and jays about a 
helpless owl. It might be that the parrots had beleaguered one 
of these sun-blinded enemies, or perhaps the assembly had met 
to canvass some momentous point—the overbearing conduct 
of the arrasias, or the growing insolence of the paroquets. Guns 
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in hand, we crept silently towards them, and soon discovered 
the cause of the excitement. Conspicuously mounted upon a 
tree-top stood a large green parrot, while around him, upon 
adjacent branches were collected a host of his compeers. There 
was a pause. ‘On, Pedro, on!’ came down from the tree-tops, 
and a burst of imitative shrieks and vociferous applause followed. 
‘Ha, ha, ha, Papaquyzi—ha!’ and he spread his wings and 
began to dance on his perch with emphasis. The effect upon 
the auditory was prodigious, and all sorts of rapturous con- 
tortions were testifying their intelligence, when some suspicious 
eye spied our hiding-place, and the affrighted birds hurried off, 
their borrowed notes of joy ludicrously changed to natural notes 
of alarm. Poll, with his stock of Portuguese, was founding a 
new schoo! among the parrots.” 

Inferior only to Tijuca is the other famous suburb, Petropolis, 
the residence of the Court in summer, distant forty miles from 
Rio, in the heart of the Organ mountains. We crossed the 
bay in a little steamer from the custom-house, and landed at 
the station of the Maua railway, which conveyed us to Raiz da 
Serra, at the foot of the Organ mountains. Here there was 
a mail coach to take us to Petropolis, and it would be impossible 
to describe the zig-zag road, the mountain-side being so preci- 
pitous that looking down we could see other carriages apparently 
under us, the road consisting of a number of terraces cut in 
the rock one over another to a height of 2,600 feet. Every 
hundred feet that we ascended the view become more beautiful, 
the wall of granite still rising above us in appalling majesty. 
It was evening when we reached Petropolis, which lies em- 
bosomed in the mountains, with a stream flowing through the 
centre filled with exquisite ferns. At one end is the Emperor's 
Palace, built like an Italian villa, and on each side the hills 
are studded with houses of the Brazilian nobility or foreign 
diplomatists. The place was originally a German colony, and 
one of the colonists still lives, who carves beautiful ornaments 
from the wood of the coffee-tree. This is a famous place for 
butterflies, of which it is said there are eight thousand different 
kinds. 

Since visiting Brazil it has been my fortune to see most of 
the picturesque scenery of Europe and the Mediterranean, but 
neither the Golden Horn of Constantinople, the Bay of Naples, 


not even Palermo, is at all to be compared with Rio Janeiro. 
M. MULHALL. 














Thinkiig. 


’Mip the night watches on my lonely bed, 
Or musing to the murmur of the sea, 
And many an empty hour, or fancy fed, 
Thoughts various and unbidden come to me, 
Pass like to shadows o’er a field of grain, 


Yet something leave of sadness in their train. 


To think that mortals, for immortal souls 
Destined to answer, should from first to last 
Sport with the years as they would play at bowls, 
Their stake Salvation, with such freedom cast— 
Satan for backfriend—and arch Death, so staid, 


Recording umpire till the games are play’d. 
oD o> d 


Seems it but yesterday that they were young, 
And all the world but for their pleasure made, 

Who now gaze back those sunny scenes among, 
From forth the present’s uncongenial shade,— 

How oft our good we know for what it was, 


But when we view it in the past, alas! 


So judge we better this or that one’s worth, 
His all of goodness or of mind or heart, 
Who moves no more amongst us on the earth, 
For that we henceforth are a world apart,— 
Our globe itself, with all things there that are, 
View'd from the welkin were a shining star ; 











Thinking. 503 


Despite its manifold misdeeds and woes, 

Its hates and wars and lust and blasphemy, 
The darkness that as light is unto those 

Who wantonly pursue what they should flee, 
The light that’s darkness unto souls whose pride 


Doth follow human wisdom for their guide. 


To think no abject of the hulks or jail, 

No hapless wretch who on the scaffold dies, 
But smiles and joyful tears his birth did hail, 
And fond caresses lull his welcome cries : 

That some born heir to all a grand estate 


: eee a ee rg ne se a 
Now stands a beggar at its alien gate! 


Dragged ever downward by their lengthening chain, 
Each link a sin, more heavy than the last, 
Wrought of rough evil with a might and main 
Of practised will, and clinch’d of scorn full fast,— 
Down to the shadow of the gates of Hell, 


Whence what may rescue short of miracle ? 


Yet, ah! how different all might have been! 
For, certes, there be many who are more 
Disfigured of foul fate, and rags obscene 
Of fretted passions, than corrupt at core— 
As underneath the grime and rust and mould 


Lurks oft a thing of silver or of gold. 


While virtue often is but fine disdain, 
A self-deluding selfishness ; free will, 
That shrinks from evil, fearing more the pain 
Than for its own sake loving goodness still ; 
Philanthropy, that with a hand so close 
Retails the bounties it received in gross. 














Thinking. 


There are, forsooth! such natures have I known, 
Who for the poor a modest meal provide, 
Thereby the better to enjoy their own, 
Made all of dainties of the world supplied ;— 
Compounding thus, as they do deem, for God's 


Full plenty by a largess of the pods! 


Virtue impatient of a brother's vice, 

Too pure to touch his noisome garb of sin ; 
That of one’s self is not free sacrifice, 

Ne’er counting some reward thereby to win, 
Is not true virtue, but vain-glory, worse 
Than half the crimes it calls on God to curse. 


To think what victims fall to that fell pair, 
Envy and hatred, once within the soul's 
Clean garnish’d room they make their loathsome lair, 
Twin fiends whose shafts, tho’ certain of their goals, 
Or ever they be launch’d first rend the heart, 
And leave a mortal poison as they part. 


Envy of riches, whose insatiate thirst 
But owns from much a craving want for more ; 
The dread of being accounted least or worst, 
The restless pique and heartache to be poor,— 
The poorest how full rich, did they but know, 
In wealth beyond earth’s treasures to bestow! 


Is it not written they have God for Friend ? 
So they would deign the guerdon to receive 
Of love and mercy He were fain to send, 
As recompense for all wherefor they grieve, 
Who still their souls would barter for a mess 
Of mercenary pottage, or for less. 




















Thinking. 


The rich how poor! devoid e’en pittance small 
Wherewith a bare subsistence to procure 

Of that one food, so cheap, yet best of all, 
Their souls to rescue from starvation sure, 

Who of their hoards not freely yield and fain, 

Wealth paramount and tenfold to obtain. 


Bane of the world is that insensate love 
Of pride, and hatred of humility ; 

Man’s yearning to be one with and above 
His betters, who, no more content than he, 

Still, childlike, hanker for some moon or star, 
And to be something other than they are. 


There are who rather make believe to live 

Than of existence aim and end fulfil ; 
Who scorn or miss its great prerogative, 

And none of all its sweetnesses distil, 
Feigning vitality that’s naught at all, 

Like withered leaves which flutter as they fall. 


Who labour look with envy and distress 

On those who still, unseen, wear oft a chain ; 
Doom’d to the galleys of hard idleness, 

More irksome far than toil of hand or brain ; 
Fortune, who seems to favour but a few, 
Is no such partial jade, if we but knew. 


Not unto all are this world’s goods ; to all 
As little is it given to be wise, 
Even in what we mortals wisdom call, 
That oft is only folly in disguise ; 
Wealth, wisdom, honour, so they fell to one 
And all alike, in very sooth were none! 
VOL. XXXII. 




















Thinking. 


Let demagogues their nightmare programme plead, 
Philosophers their theories uncouth 
Of life and living, doom’d to supersede 
And triumph o’er the old; but this for truth: 
Say they that man of his own destiny 
Is cause and lord, I tell them that they lie! 


Not every plant is born to be a flower, 

While some are only weeds ; though one and all 
Be portion’d ever with a various dower, 

Sometimes unown’d, and often deem'd but small,— 
Full many a herb, with healing virtue stored, 
By man is trodden under and ignored. 


Co-equal, and humanity were o’er ; 
Love's fountains would dry up, Hope droop and 
fade, 
And Charity, God’s proxy now no more, 
Wing back to Heaven its all-superfluous aid; 
Mutual dependance is the bonds that bind 
Together all the millions of mankind. 


To think that men the living God forswear, 
Who yet set up another worse than dead, 
And worship it, and count for fools whoe’er, 
At sound of trumpet, fail to bow the head 
Before the hoisted calf—made, burnish’d, deck’d, 
All out of naught save their own intellect ! 


Men of the mighty mind, that doth create 

New worlds of wonder and the old destroy, 
Them leaving tenantless and desolate ;- 

“ Creeds, knowledge, aspirations, instinct, joy, 
All were corrupt and wrong,” cry they, “and we 
Have framed the new true Order. Q.E, D.” 




















Thinking. 


Minds of the gorgeous intellect, that hues 
Of strange and striking brilliancy displays, 
Envy of many a wight, who wide-eyed views 
Their gaudy splendours with a fond amaze ; 
Yet less to love than flowers not half so fine, 


For lack of perfume of a grace Divine. 


Gods of the boundless will, resolved to rear 
A Babel to a heaven of their own, 
Rising from firm foundation, tier on tier, 
Of concrete reason and fact-flints alone,— 
What if a breath, soft-breathed whence least they 
thought, 
Topple it over, with themselves, to naught ? 


O foolish bee! though free of every flower 
By wood and stream, or that in garden blows, 
Choosing the nettle rather than the dower 
Sweet-centred in the bosom of the rose! 
Yet is thy folly less than theirs, who shun 


The sweetest, wisest wisdom ‘neath the sun. 


Thrice foolish mortals of the Pagan hive, 
Preferring sense to soul! who life consume, 

Feigning to solve themselves and all alive, 
And every secret of creation; whom 

No spirit moves to thought or fond desire 


Of more than earth can give, far lovelier, higher. 


What marvel ? for how hardly should they hear 
The gentle breathings of that Voice so low, 
Alway to hearken in the atmosphere 
Surrounding every soul that lists or no, 
Who drown its soft mellifluous undertone 
With loud and empty babble of their own ? 
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Thinking. 


Oh! simple sheep! wide wandering o’er the hills, 
To other pastures, of a herbage strange, 
And a rank undergrowth that cankers, kills, 
Led thither of gross greed, or naught but change, 
Who, well content, and from the fold afar, 
The Shepherd’s Voice do stifle with their baa. 


Oh! greatness of the littleness of man ! 
Oh! godless godhead of perfections frail ! 
Fronting the universe, as he would scan 
Its utmost limits, and its depths unveil 
Of their unfathomable mysteries—Ac, 
A puny infant staring at the sea! 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 








The Last Days of the Catholic Institute. 
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THE history of the Catholic Institute has been brought down to 
the eve of the Annual Meeting for 1847, which was held on the 
21st of April, at St. Edward’s Schools, in Great Windmill Street. 
At this meeting, which was attended by a majority of the Bishops, 
the Secretary reported that the receipts for the year had fallen 
off by no less a sum than £1,200, reaching barely £1,800. To 
remedy this state of things the Vicars Apostolic had expressed 
a wish that a special Education Committee of the Institute 
should be formed, and had determined that an annual collection 
in aid of Catholic primary education should be held in all the 
churches and chapels of their respective districts. But the 
feature of the Report was the official correspondence with her 
Majesty’s Ministers on the subject of the Catholic claims to a 
share in the Government education grant, which had been in 
progress since the summer of 1846. Of this correspondence it 


is worth while to give a full abstract. 


I. Mr. Langdale to Sir R. Peel. Requests an interview with a view 
to calling attention to the claims of Catholics to a share in the education 
grant. (June 15, 1846). 

II. Sir R. Peel to Mr. Langdale. Every moment of his time is so 
occupied that he must beg leave to decline an interview for a few days. 
(June 16, 1846). 

III. Mr. Langdale to Lord John Russell. Encloses a copy of his 
letter to Sir R. Peel, and urges upon his lordship’s attention the claims 
of Catholic children. (August 11, 1846). 

IV. C. F. Gray to Mr. Langdale. On behalf of Lord J. Russell 
acknowledges receipt of the preceding, which has been forwarded to 
the Committee of Council on Education. (August 20, 1846). 

V. Mr. Langdale to the Marquis of Lansdowne. Urges the Catholic 
claim to a participation in the education fund, and requests an interview. 
(August). 

VI. Lord Lansdowne to Mr. Langdale. Acknowledges receipt of 
the preceding ‘“‘on the subject of which he has already been in com- 
munication with Lord John Russell; but respecting which he is sure 
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Mr. Langdale will feel that no determination can be taken until it has 
been maturely considered.” (‘‘ Saturday morning.”) 

VII. Mr. Langdale to Lord Lansdowne. Would be glad [after 
waiting five months] to hear the result of the “mature consideration ” 
promised by his Lordship in August last. (January 23, 1547). 

VIII. J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth to Mr. Langdale. Is directed by Lord 
Lansdowne to say that his lordship “ will bring under the consideration 
of the Committee of Council on Education any application accompanied 
with all requisite particulars which may be made for assistance towards 
the erection of a Roman Catholic as well as of any other school. Their 
lordships may thus be enabled, upona careful examination of the con- 
stitution of the school, to determine whether, under their present 
minutes, they can grant such assistance.” (Feb. 5, 1847). 

IX. Mr. Langdale to ——. Application for aid to Catholic schools 
at Blackburn. (Feb. 12, 1847). 

X. W. Kay-Shuttleworth to Mr. Langdale. “ 7 have submitted to the 
Lord President of the Council {Lord Lansdowne] your letter dated the 
12th inst., relating in general terms to the grounds on which you seek atid 
from the Parliamentary grant towards the erection of Roman Catholic 
s-hools in the town of Blackburn.” His lordship wishes to be informed 
whether the proposed schools are to be exclusively Catholic; and if 
not, what arrangements, if any, it is proposed to make with a view to 
the exemption of Protestant children who may attend the schools from 
the religious instruction to be given there. (Feb. 18, 1847). 


Will it be believed, by the reader of the italicized passage 
just quoted, that barely five weeks later Lord Lansdowne wrote 
as follows to that doughty champion of the Evangelical Alliance, 
Sir Culling Eardley Smith ? 


Provision has not been made... for the extension of aid to Roman 
Catholic schools; but their lordships have not . . . precluded them- 
selves from giving [such] aid . . . where they may deem it advisable. 
Only one application of the kind (made in 1840) has yet been brought under 
the consideration of the Committee of Council, and tn that case the matter 
did not proceed to a conclusion. (March, 26, 1847).! 


But to return to the official correspondence laid before the 
meeting. 


! No mention of this little piece of Governmental inconsistency was made at the 
meeting of the Institute, but the Editor of the Zad/et did not let it pass. He 
wrote, in the Zad/et of the Ist of May: ‘* Conceive—only conceive—the possibility of 
a man writing on March 26, 1847, that no Catholic application has been made to the 
Council, with the exception of one in 1840, when he himself, only one month 
previously, received, considered, and directed a reply to be given to another applica- 
tion which he knew to be only one out of many that were waiting to be made! 
Imagine a man carefully and elaborately replying to an application in February, and 
in March denying that any such application had been made! ’ 
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XI. Mr. Langdale to Bishop Walsh. Encloses No. X. and asks 
information and advice. (Feb. 19, 1847). 

XII. Bishop Walsh to Mr. Langdale. In reference to No. X. the 
Bishops beg to state that it is not intended that the schools at Black- 
burn should be exclusive, and that any children of Protestant parents 
who may attend will be exempt from attendance at the religious 
instructions. ‘Their lordships have also had under consideration the 
minutes of the Council of Education (szc) and they will thank Mr. 
Langdale to obtain information on the following points :—(1) Whether 
Government intends to afford assistance for the establishment of Roman 
Catholic normal schools ? and (2) Whether Roman Catholic inspectors, 
approved by the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities, will be appointed to 
inspect the Roman Catholic schools subject to Government inspection? 
Some words are added in reference to Catholic children in workhouses 
and prisons. (April 14, 1847).? 

XIII. Mr. Langdale to J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth. Communicates the 
preceding. (April 15, 1847). 

XIV. J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth to Mr. Langdale. His previous letter 
(of the 18th February) had been one of preliminary enquiry. “ My 
lords had formed no minutes for granting aid generally to Roman 
Catholic schools.” The minutes of December, 1839, prescribed the 
reading of the “‘ Authorized Version” of the Holy Scriptures.* “ My 
lords had doubts as to the expediency of altering the provisions of their 
existing minutes, because they could not thus provide for aid to the 
Roman Catholic schools without unsettling the basis on which aid is 
given to other schools. TZhey could not deliberate on the terms of any 
new minute without the information sought from you, which they expected 
you would give with the authority of your Church . . . It is their lord- 
ships’ intention to deliberate on the important question of preparing 
separate minutes whereby provision may be made for the extension of 
aid to Roman Catholic schools . . . Under these circumstances, I am 
unable to furnish you with replies to the two inquiries which you do me 
the honour to address to me, until their lordships have been enabled to 
consider the terms of their minutes relating to Roman Catholic schools.” 
(April 16, 1847). 

XV. The Rt. Rev. Thos. Griffiths to Lord John Russell. Requests 
an interview with Lord John Russell before the announcement of the 
Government scheme for an educational grant. (April 16, 1847). [Not 
given in the printed correspondence. | 

XVI. “Lord John Russell presents his compliments to Bishop 


2 It will be observed that the interval between the date of this letter and that of 
No. XI. is little less than two months. 

> This statement is simply untrue, as Mr. Higginson, a Unitarian Minister, points 
out ina letter to the Zad/et. The minutes of 1839 prescribed the reading of the 
Scriptures. The restriction of this term to the Authorized Version is a mere minis- 
terial gloss. And in fact a grant had been made in 1840 toa Catholic school, in 
which of course the Authorized Version was not used. 
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Griffiths, and will name a day for receiving the deputation of Catholic 
Bishops, before the introduction of any measure relating to the educa- 
tion of the children of poor Catholics. Her Mayesty’s Ministers, however, 
have no immediate intention of promulgating minutes of the Privy Counctl 
on that subject.” (April 17, 1847). 


The concluding words of Lord John Russell’s note were 
fully borne out by the Ministerial statement made in the 
House of Commons on the following Monday, the 19th of April. 


According to the minutes of 1839 [said the noble Lord], Parlia- 
mentary grants were to be confined to “schools in which the Scriptures 
were read daily.” By this expression the A.V. was of course meant. 
Consequently, Catholic schools were excluded. Whether the Govern- 
ment—-if application were made—would entertain the question of framing 
a new minute his lordship could not undertake to say. He could not 
give his assent to any proposition for granting State aid to schools in 
connection with monasteries. However [he concluded] as the question 
is not before us, and I see no occasion to raise it at the present 
moment, I shall say no more than that, having referred to the minute 
of 1839, I do not think it desirable to spend any part of the 4 100,000 
upon the support of Roman Catholic schools. (Cheers.) 


Lord Beaumont not unreasonably observed, in the Upper 
House, that “it required some ingenuity to place upon the 
minute of December, 1839, the construction implied, namely, 
that no version but the authorized version was to be used in the 
schools.” But the speech of Lord John Russell—notwithstanding 
this unworthy quibble—is on every ground less surprising than 
the extraordinary statement made by Lord Lansdowne in the 
House of Lords, that “ itherto no applications had been made to 
the Council on behalf of Roman Catholic schools.” This was telling, 
to use an expression of Mr. Lucas’s—“ what the law of libel and 
the courtesies of life prevent us from specifying”—with a 
vengeance. Yet Lord Lansdowne was esteemed, and on many 
occasions showed himself, friendly to Catholics. There is too 
much reason to fear that our own slackness in urging our 
demands not only afforded a plausible excuse to the President 
of the Council for foilowing on this occasion the shifty policy of 
Lord John Russell, but even gave some colouring of truth to a 
statement which, strictly speaking, was untrue. 

It is instructive to observe how entirely the documents and 
speeches above quoted justify the position taken up by the 
Tablet in the first weeks of the year. Three topics had then 
been especially dwelt upon : the need of promptness, of definite- 
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ness, and above all of pressure ; and it is precisely this threefold 
need which the above correspondence exemplifies. How came 
it that two months were allowed to elapse between the first and 
the second demand on behalf of the Blackburn schools, and 
that the second of these demands was sent in less than a week 
before the promulgation of the Government measure? How 
came the first demand to be so far from definite and explicit in 
its terms that it took two months to recast it? How came it 
that the Blackburn demand was not enforced by five hundred 
similar claims? How came it that the interview with Lord 
John Russell—an interview which, to be of any service, must 
have taken place before the 19th of April—was not asked for 
until the 16th? How came it, lastly, that the matter had been 
urged on the attention of Ministers in so noiseless a manner 
that Lord Lansdowne could stand up in his place in Par- 
liament and deny that the question had come before the Council 
at all?* These are queries which might have been more 
profitably put than easily answered at that annual meeting of 
the Institute to which it is time that we should return. The 
date, it is to be borne in mind, was the 21st of April, two days 
after the Ministerial speeches to which reference has been 





made. 
The reading of the correspondence with her Majesty’s 


Ministers caused, we read, great sensation. It provided, of 
course, the leading topic of all the day’s speeches. 


We have been deceived [said Bishop Briggs] éy her Majesty's 
present Ministers; they held out hopes to us, they pledged them- 
selves that we should be treated just as others are who are not attached 
to the Established Church. Now they proclaim that the Catholics are 
to be made an exception to the whole body of their Christian country- 
men. I would fain avoid the use of all strong language, but we 
have been bargained for and sold to those who sprung up yesterday.” 

I cannot doubt [said Bishop Sharples] that whatever feelings this 
conduct may have excited in other minds, you will share the feelings of 
indignation which agitate mine, at the reply delivered last night by the 
noble lord at the head of the Ministry to a question on this subject. 


4 A friend urges that the Blackburn claim was sent in as a specimen, a sort of 
“test case.”’ This, of course, is true; but Ministers might fairly urge that before 
the promulgation of the Government scheme we ought to have placed in their hands 
the whole, and not merely a specimen, of our demands. It must I imagine have been 
in this sense that Lord Lansdowne denied that our claims had come before the 
Council. 

5 The allusion is to the Wesleyan Methodists, who had been urging on the 


Government the exclusion of Catholic schools from a share in the grant. 
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We are told that we cannot have any share in the education grant of 
£100,000: that we are excluded in the hope that at a /ater per 

claims of the Catholics are to be considered. In the meanwhile their 
children are to continue wzconsidcred in the streets; and this because 
if they would come forward and declare their meaning openly—because, 
as the noble lord himself expresses it, there is “a practical inconveni- 
ence” to Government in the Catholics receiving any portion of the 
education grant. . . . I must say, my lord, that I am astonished at the 


7 the 


LiL 





treatment which the Bishops have received at the hands of Ministers, 
but I am astonished still more at the apathy evinced by the Catholic body. 
Now, at least, let us hope that they will make their voices heard. Now, 
at least, let us show that if we have been timid and fearful we are so no 
longer. 

Bishop Brown expressed himself in yet stronger terms. He 
referred, with undisguised dissatisfaction, to the loose and 
random way in which Catholic educational returns were at that 
time made up, rendering it impossible to ascertain the actual 
state of affairs on which our claims were based. 


I absolutely feel almost ashamed {he said] of the body to which I 


belong. ‘That body contains many wealthy members, who contribute, 
in some cases, to a considerabie amount. Our middle class is numerous, 
and certainly might contribute more ; and the lower class is so large, 
that if they would but put their penny to penny we should be at once 
relieved from the great scandal and disgrace of this return, and this 
appearance of apathy before other religious bodies. 

The Government, he added, had refused our claims “upon no 
other than a principle of cowardice.” Mr. Langdale, who rose 
next to address the meeting, went carefully through the corres- 
pondence above recited, showing how his expectations—in 
common with those of others—had been raised by the earlier 
assurances of Lord Lansdowne, and how, in his opinion, 
Ministers had been driven from their upright intentions by 
pressure from the Wesleyan Methodists. There was no other 
alternative, he said, but to consider that the Government had 
either been dictated to or was dishonest.6 Why could not 

6 “There is no man living,” wrote the Editor of the 7ad/e¢ at the time, ‘‘ who has 
more right to speak out on this matter. There is no man living to whom the cause of 
the Catholic poor owes more than to him. There is no man living who has shown more 
forbearance towards this very Government than he has shown. . . . He therefore, 
who must feel most acutely this double dealing, this selfishness, this cowardice, and 
the insult which has been offered, not only to himself—for of personal affronts such 
men as Mr. Langdale take little heed—but to his fellow-Catholics, to the venerated 
heads of the Church, and to the Catholic religion itself—he, of all others, is the man 
who has a right to proclaim his burning sense of the mean, petty, and shameful deeds 


of the men who are now in power.” 
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Catholics show, like the Methodists, an undivided front? To 
the same effect spoke Bishops Wiseman and Ullathorne. A 
portion of the former prelate’s speech will be read with interest. 


Never before, he said, did a British Ministry allude to the pro- 
priety of waiting for the opinion of the Catholic Bishops on any measure ; 
but now when they are willing to shield themselves from censure, they 
cast the blame upon the Catholic Bishops and their tardy proceedings. 
Now I desire to clear my Rt. Rev. brethren from this censure. 
Lord John Russell said: ‘When the Catholics shall have expressed 
their opinion on the subject of inspection, then will be the time to 
consider these minutes,” &c. Last night again Lord Morpeth 
said: “The Catholic body have betrayed no anxiety.”*. . . Sir G. Grey 
expressed the same sentiment. He was not aware of any distinct 
application on the part of the Catholic prelates, &c. Now you have 
heard read the correspondence between Mr. Langdale and Dr. Shuttle- 
worth. You have seen that the letter of the Bishops was laid before the 
President of the Council, that Government had a distinct application 
laid before them. Lord John Russell was no less perfectly acquainted 
with our views. The meeting had heard Lord John’s reply to Bishop 
Griffiths ;--and he would ask what word in the language could describe 
this conduct? (“ Humbug ”—from Father McDonnell.) . . . I beg to 
give the most formal contradiction to that statement of Lord John 
Russell—his public declaration that no application had been made, two 
days after the application of the Bishops. Lord Morpeth said 
distinctly that the Government knew nothing whatever of the intentions 
of the Hierarchy with regard to inspectors, and he said this after the 
letter of the Bishops [No. XII.| had been laid before the Ministry. Now, 
surely there must either be a lamentable want of co-operation, and a 
manifest deficiency of clear understanding between the various depart- 
ments of the Executive Government, or ‘here 7s an understanding 
among the members of her Majesty's Ministry, that one of them shall 
always be prepared by a felicitous ignorance to contradict the statements 
of another. 


In such a conjuncture of affairs Frederick Lucas was in his 
element. He might not unreasonably have allowed himself the 
melancholy satisfaction of pointing out that precisely what he 
had foretold had in fact come to pass, and that the causes of the 


7 In reply to a letter from Mr. Langdale, calling his attention to the report of 
his speech in the 7imes, Lord Morpeth wrote: ‘‘I certainly believe that I did not 
express myself in the positive manner in which I have been reported on Tuesday last, 
respecting Catholic applications having never assumed a distinct form. However, this 
matters the less, as I readily admit that it appears by your own correspondence. . . 
that you have made persevering efforts . . . and I as readily declare that the sooner 
the claims [of Catholic schools] are recognized and complied with the better pleased I 


shall be” (April 27, 1847). 
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disaster were exactly those which he had specified. But at 
such a crisis there was other and more profitable work to be 
done. Through eight long columns of the 7ad/et he alternately 
raged and rejoiced; raging at the “ Treachery of the Whigs” (he 
was just as ready to rail at the Tories if they should treat us in 
like manner), and rejoicing at the directness and unmistakeable 
clearness of the lesson which had been taught us, and turning 
the subject this way and that in a series of five leading articles 
in a single number of his paper. Mr. Lucas’s language was at 
all times earnest, generally forcible, and often vehement; but 
however vehement he was on this occasion, his words were 
not in substance stronger than the expressions which have been 
quoted above from the speeches of the Bishops. The difference 
lies in this, that Lucas regarded Lord John Russell’s treat- 
ment of the Catholic claims, not as any subject for wonderment, 
but as the inevitable result of an imperfect appreciation of the 
virtues of what he called “the logic of the cudgel”—the moral 
as applied to Ministerial shoulders. 





cudgel of course 


It has taken a long time [he wrote] to convince some of the mild 
and charitable amongst us that officials can deceive; that soft words 
butter no parsnips; that Whig lords can utter falsehoods; that 
private promises given by Secretaries of State are utterly worthless 

that nothing is to be hoped for from mild and friendly expostula- 
tion, nor from any course but that of vigorous, earnest, and public 
exertion. It took a long time to learn this lesson, but once learned it 
is of a kind not to be unlearned without incredible stupidity and weak- 
ness. . . . True we had been begging in private. True we had written 
scores of letters and received scores of answers. ‘True we had done, 
stirred, and shifted a little, and uttered faint, low moans, like men half 
stifled with a nightmare. But we had not troubled ourselves in any one 
constituency to get any one member to call the Minister to a public 
account ; to annoy and brow-beat him ; to make him uneasy ; to compel 
him to speak in public and put on record either the evil intentions 
which he would then have to avow, or the good intentions to which in 
that case publicity . . . would in some degree bind and tie him down. 
The Minister was not bearded, or kicked, or treated with a taste of the 
cudgel—so he treated us with contempt. The Catholic leaders . 
have in their own fingers a demonstration that the pretended principles 
of politicians are no security ; that a case of the most concrete justice is 
no security ; that private expressions of good-will are no security ; that 
private promises even in writing are no security; that even promises 
held out with the greatest apparent frankness in public are things to be 
broken or evaded whenever and wherever the doing so shall be found to 
secure a miserable purpose. Such principles, such evident justice, such 
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honied blandishments, such private assurances, such public vows, must 
and will be henceforth rated at their intrinsic worth. The whole truth 
is now not only known but felt, and has been expressed. In all time to 
come it must be acted on. . 

If we do not respond to Mr. Langdale’s call, and compel the 
Government to grant us our rights, the fault will be our own. As he 
most truly said, if we were united as the Methodists are, the Prime 
Minister would not have dared to offer us a stone when we asked for 
bread. . . . Were the hundreds of thousands who still cling to the 
ancient Faith to unite their voices in one calm, determined, persevering 
sound, not of pusillanimous entreaty, not of subservient begging, but of 
open, bold, though respectful, demand for justice, there is not a member 
of an aristocratic family, supported though he be, like the house of 
Russell, on the spoils of the Catholic Church, who would not receive us 
with respect and deference, and cast about in good earnest for some 
means of accomplishing what we desired. 

This is the only way to move a Minister. He will act from fear, 
when he is deaf to the calls of love. There is beauty in a vote, which 
has an irresistible charm for his soul. Fear carried Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. . . . When Ireland is treated with common justice it is because 
men see that she must be conciliated. And by no other means will the 
present Government be kept up to the miserable professions that they 
have been compelled to make. If they dread us they will do us justice. 
If they fancy we may be trampled on with impunity, they will lift up 
their heel and smite us in a moment. Loud, therefore, and universal ; 
loud, universal, and instantaneous must be the voice with which we 
demand our rights from the reluctant Premier. The Bishops and the 
Institute may do their utmost, and urge in the most convincing way the 
utter baseness and dishonesty of the treatment to which we are sub- 
jected, but unless the Ministry can be taught that it will be for 
their own interest to grant us justice, we may go whistle for our 
share in Parliamentary grants, and shall hardly receive the courtesy of 


a civil refusal. § 


To any one reading the proceedings of the annual meeting of 
the Institute held in April, 1847, and the articles and correspond- 
ence in the contemporary 7ad/et it might seem that never, since 
the origin of the Association, had there been a more hopeful 
prospect of a healthy development of Catholic activity. But the 
little cloud soon showed itself above the horizon. Indeed there 
had not been wanting a warning word at the meeting itself. 
Father McDonnell had pointedly called the attention of the 
assembly to the cumbrousness of the machinery which it was 
necessary to set in motion before the Institute could take 


8 Tablet, May 1, 1847. 
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any corporate action. But, amid the general excitement of 


mingled indignation and determination that in a general way 
something must be done, people were in no mood to listen to 
the warnings of any Cassandra who might point out the 
inefficiency of the means at their disposal for doing anything 
in particular. Soon, however, it began to appear that Cassandra 
had spoken not without reason. What, after all, was the Com- 
mittee going to do? In an article entitled “The Need of an 
Aggregate Meeting,”the Editor of the 7ad/et put the matter in a 
sufficiently clear light : 

The third resolution agreed to at the annual meeting of the Catholic 
Institute should not be allowed to pass hastily from recollection. It was 
moved by Dr. Wiseman, seconded by Mr. Langdale, adopted with the 
most perfect unanimity by the meeting, [and] sanctioned by the express 
approbation of no less than five Bishops. . . . The resolution is as 
follows : “That this meeting, deeply impressed with the outrage offered 
to the rights of conscience by the declaration of her Majesty’s present 
Government . . . call upon all classes of their fellow-Catholics to unite 
in one cry of indignant reprobation at this insulting exception from a 
public grant,” &c. The meeting, the Institute, the Bishops, and Mr. 
Langdale “call upon all classes of their fellow-Catholics to unite in 
one cry of indignant reprobation.” Has this earnest cry and request 
been forgotten? Has its meaning been understood? Is it supposed 
to be a mere form of words, introduced into the resolution merely to 
round a period, and requiring no corresponding act to give it force and 
effect? We should be sorry to suppose that the single occasion on 
which (of late) the English Catholics have come forward heartily, 
vigorously, and unanimously to assume a position and announce a spirit 
worthy of the cause placed in their hands, should be open to such a 
reproach. We should indeed be sorry if the English Minister could say 
with justice that we Catholics at our very best moments can only raise 
ourselves to the heights of strong language, and that we collapse into 
insignificance when the time comes for transmuting this language into 
acts. And truly the time has come, or rather is still present to us. 
The time, the occasion, the need have always been upon our hands like 
a burden too heavy to be borne. Now, it is true, the time is more 
pressing, the occasion more favourable, the need more necessary. We 
have at this moment the immense advantages of a more immediate 
object in view, a greater hope of success, a higher spirit to work with. 
Are we to let this occasion slip through our fingers ? * 

This was indeed, sad to say, what the Institute was going to 
do. The Committee, it is true, had issued circulars to every 
congregation in the country, in support of the proposal for an 
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Aggregate Meeting. And within some three wecks they received 
favourable replies from Preston, North Shields, Nottingham, 
Bury, Bristol, Birmingham, Sheffield, Ipswich, Hinckley, 
Leamington, Blackburn, Crewe, Pontefract, Burnley, Selby, 
Ryde, Bishop-Thornton, Shipton, Portsmouth, Shepshed, 
Irnham, Pylewell, Baddesley, Weybridge, Wigton, Shefford, 
Darlington, Newark, Axminster, Crosby, Egton Bridge, 
Woodham, Rugeley, Congleton, Runcorn, Willows, Woodside, 
St. Leonards, Hammersmith, Wolverhampton, Croft, Leeds, 
Hull, and Wigan. I give the names just as they occur in the 
Tablet, and it is a striking list. Yet after all this mountainous 
parturition the following lame resolution came to the birth: 


That the whole of the correspondence on the subject of an Aggregate 
Meeting of the Catholic body received by this Committee be placed at 
the disposal of a Committee formed [no, not formed, but to be formed, 
when, how, and by whom Heaven knows] for that purpose. 


And how, it may be asked, came this about? Briefly, as 
follows. It was not merely in the columns of his journal but 
also in the Committee-room of the Institute that Mr. Lucas had 
urged his proposal. “Call meetings: agitate: register your 
voters :” such was the gist of his reiterated appeal to the 
chairman. But after matters had got so far as the issue of 
circulars, Mr. Langdale saw reason to regret the course on which 
the Committee had embarked. He seems to have felt that the 
late sudden outburst of activity, and the energetic measures 
recently passed by a guorun. of active members would not meet 
with the approval of an actual majority of that body. The 
question, he considered, was one on which the wishes of all 
should be consulted ; and he held himself, moreover, bound by 
actual and explicit pledges not to involve the Institute in active 
measures of a political nature. It was no part of the duty 
of the Institute, he said, to convene aggregate meetings of 
Catholics. Mr. Lucas, Dr. Fergusson the Secretary, Mr. (now 
Father) Amherst, and others insisted that it was. It was the 
duty of the Institute to undertake the defence of Catholic 
interests in every practicable way. And the Committee had 
duly resoived, in accordance with a previous resolution passed 
at the General Meeting, that the way in which Catholic interests 
could just now be best served was by the holding of a repre- 
sentative meeting of Catholics from all parts of the country. 
If the Institute was incompetent to take this matter in hand 
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why had the circulars been issued? As for Mr. Langdale’s 
pledges, it was urged that they had been given without authority. 
Mr. Langdale, however, who felt bound in honour to take no 
public action as chairman which had not the full approval 
of those whom he represented, refused to move further. 
“Call a meeting yourselves,” he said, addressing those who 
shared Mr. Lucas’s view, “and I shall be happy to attend it.” 
But Mr. Lucas held to the position that this duty should be 
undertaken by the chairman in his official capacity. Finally 
a special meeting of the Committee was called to consider the 
question. The point at issue being fundamental, an urgent 
“whip” was issued, and the meeting was numerously attended. 
A stormy debate ended in the defeat of Mr. Lucas’s motion by 
a large majority. Hence the further resolution recorded above.” 

Mr. Lucas, it must be confessed, allowed himself on this 
occasion a freedom of expression which, so far as it reflected on 
Mr. Langdale personally, drew down upon the writer the censure 
of his old friend Bishop Briggs, and for which—under the same 
limitation—he himself afterwards expressed his regret. But this 
very warmth of language was an indirect testimony to the high 
qualities of Mr. Langdale, the one man, as the Editor of the 
Tablet well knew, whose leadership the upper classes of English 
Catholic society were ready to accept. An error of judgment 
(for so Mr. Lucas regarded it) on the part of such a man, at such 
a crisis, and in a manner of such moment, was, he considered, 
nothing short of a calamity to the Catholic cause. And he did 
not hesitate to say so. The Committee of the Institute had 
spent seven weeks—not in doing nothing, but in raising the 
highest expectations only to dash them to the ground. In 
preference, however, to quoting from an article in the 7addet, 
in which it might be difficult to draw the line between expres- 
sions which the writer afterwards regretted, and the substance 
of the argument, which he on several occasions emphatically 
endorsed, I prefer to take some sentences from a speech uttered 
a fortnight later at a meeting of the Catholics of Marylebone. 
Mr. Lucas, having been called to the chair, said in the course of 
his address : 

You know very well that-we have means, or are supposed to have 
means, to redress any grievances. You know, at least, that we have a 
very elaborate machinery, and you know also that on its very first 


10 For some of the above“details I am indebted to one of the few surviving mem- 
bers of the Committee. 
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trial-—the first insult offered to us—the first grievance we are called 
upon to redress—we find all at once, and most unexpectedly, that our 
machinery will not work. Elaborate as the organization is, and honour- 
able, and honest, and able, no doubt, as the management of it has been, 
yet at the very moment we desire to employ it we find it useless, avd we 
are left with the name of a body that protects us, and the fact that we are 
not protected. Now it is not my intention . . . to discuss the merits 
or demerits of those who have been concerned in the management of 
the Institute ; but I wish to call attention to the fact, the admitted fact, 
that we, the Catholics of England, are without the means of defence. 
We are without the means of repelling injury. It is a curious fact that 
it should be so. We have taken great pains to have it otherwise. We 
have laboured for many years. We have carefully devised and con- 
structed an instrument for the redress of our wrongs, and yet the very 
instant we come to try it [on a large scale] the machine falls to pieces 
in our hands. Now, it is not for us to content ourselves with blaming 
the machinery or its management. Blame has been imputed, no doubt, 
and those who have been censured may have done well or may have 
done ill; but it is at least certain that if we stop at blaming them we 
shall do very ill. Why is it that after nine years of honest and well-meant 
attempts we fail? The answer is not difficult. Ve degan at the wrong 
ent. We attempted a general organization while as yet there was no 
particular organization. We have attempted to unite all the Catholics 
of England while there is no single Catholic community in England 
that is united in itself—that has any special and satisfactory organization. 
What is this but to build a house without first making the bricks, to 
raise an army without constructing the regiments, to make a whole 
without taking thought of the parts of which that whole should be 
compounded ? !! 


These words, far more satisfactory than any mere charge of 
incompetency which could have been urged against the executive 
of the Institute, require no comment. Letters had in the mean- 
while begun to appear in the Zad/e¢ calling upon Mr. Lucas to 
take the lead in that movement which he had so strenuously 
advocated. Father P. O'Farrell, of Bristol, wrote as follows, 
under the heading—“ The Catholic Institute.-—R.I.P.” : 


Sir,—Now for a Catholic Association! The Institute has clearly 
abdicated its functions, which included attention and effort towards the 
redress of a// grievances under which, as Catholics, we might labour. 
If the gentlemen composing the Committee of the Institute have 
interpreted their duties to reach education and exclude resistance to 
every religious oppression, let them in peace retire ; they are not the 
men for us. ‘The constitution of the Institute... requires men of al/ 
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work. ... What then is to be done? I have the honour of suggesting 
that you, Sir, do take the initiative for the convocation of an aggregate 
meeting of the Catholics of England, &c.* 

A correspondent writing from West Bromwich, after detailing 
the steps taken by the Catholic congregation there, in reference 
to the education grievance generally and to the proposed 


meeting in particular, continues thus: 


Your announcement in yesterday’s Zudét, that the Committee of the 
Institute had, just at the critical moment, just when an opportunity 
ffered for doing something by way of reparation—of atonement for the 
apathy and inefficiency of years—with a dignity and magnanimity truly 
characteristic of itself, withdrawn from the position of leadership which 
it had voluntarily assumed, has induced us in our foolishness to believe 
that wow is the time for St. Michael’s and every congregation in the 
country to speak out. 

In the name of Holy Church, then, in the name of the uneducated 
Catholics of Great Britain, in the name of civil and religious equality, 
we accept the resignation of the Committee [no resignation had, of 
course, been tendered], and call upon you, Sir, and upon the thousands 
»f zealous and energetic Catholics who are to be found in London, to 
appoint forthwith a body of men willing and able to take our affairs in 
hand. No fear of not obtaining Provincial adhesions and Provincial 
support, when we see at our head an array of sincere and determined 
and CAPABLE men. But if—if you Catholics in London are so apathetic 
or so divided, and consequently so impotent for all the working purposes 
of life, as not to be able for once to arise and unite and properly to head 
the spirited and resolute congregations of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
let us in the provinces know—tell us we must not expect assistance or 
advice from London, and we will, St. Michael and all our other patron 
Saints assisting, labour strenuously to the best of our ability, relying on 
our solitary strength.) 

The Editor of the 7aé/et did his best to respond to these and 
other like appeals. With passionate earnestness he threw himself 
into the work of attempting to do, almost single-handed, what 
the natural leaders of the Catholic body had failed to achieve, 
namely, to organize that body for politico-religious purposes. 
But a wound had been made which it was not in his power fully 
and permanently to heal. It was hardly to be supposed that a 
handful of earnest men in London, men fully occupied with 
professional and other business, could in the course of a few 

12 Tablet, June 5. 
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weeks replace by a new Association, without prestige or dis- 
tinguished patronage, a body which had enjoyed such exceptional 
opportunities for success (had it only used them) as the Catholic 
Institute; the more so as this organization, by its continued 
existence, blocked the way. However, all that could be expected 
was done. 

To make a long story short, the abdication by the Institute 
of the function of political agitation led to the establish- 
ment—in which Mr. Lucas was mainly instrumental—of the 
Association of St. Thomas of Canterbury for the Vindication of 
Catholic Rights. That no difference of opinion on any matter 
of principle existed between the Editor of the Zad/et and the 
chairman of the Acting Committee of the Institute, is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that Mr. Langdale became a member of the 
new Association and aided it with his purse, though he took no 
active part in its proceedings. It may be worth while to quote 
here some words spoken by him in November, 1847. Address- 
ing a meeting of the Catholic Institute for the last time he 
said : 

I confess that in my public life my great devotion has been to 
the cause of education ; but it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that I have now, or at any time, objected to the Catholic body 
coming forward to assert—not indeed any party but a_ political 
purpose—and assert its rights in the eyes of the world. I know I 
had some little difference with my friend Mr. Lucas, not as object- 
ing to any political step, but (2s I understood the matter) fo the applica- 
tion of powers intended for one purpose to another. I am exceedingly 
glad of the opportunity to set myself right with my friends on this 
subject, and I trust that there can scarcely be any misunderstanding 
hereafter. J rejoice tn the establishment of the Society of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and approve of its political as well as of its religious 


character. 


These words may fitly close the history of an episode in 
the life of the Catholic Institute which it would have been 
impossible to ignore and an affectation to pass lightly over. 
If in recording this friendly difference I have leaned strongly to 
one side rather than to the other, I trust I have said nothing 
which could seem inconsistent with a thorough loyalty to a 
hallowed and venerated memory, which every Catholic in 
England must affectionately cherish. If I have ventured to 
suggest that, in the particular question at issue, Mr. Langdale 
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may have slightly erred on the side of over caution, I do not 
forget that, in the aggregate of his services to the Catholic cause 
in England, he stands next after those of O'Connell, without a 
rival. And even in the matter of over-caution it must at least be 
conceded that (to borrow a metaphor from the Zad/e¢ of to-day) 
Mr. Langdale gauged, more correctly than Lucas, the capacity 
and the temper of the team which he had to drive. The efficient 
internal organization of our school system was, after all, of more 
importance than external agitation ; and if, to secure the former, 
it was necessary to give pledges which put obstacles in the way 
of the latter, the pity is, not that the pledges were given, but 
that they should have been necessary. 

Coincidently with the events related above, the Bishops, disap- 
pointed with the poor success of the Institute in its chosen work 
of collecting funds for Catholic charitable education, and rightly 
convinced of the necessity of placing the negociations with the 
Educational Department more immediately under their own 
control, determined to supplant the Educational Committee by 
another of their own choice. Of this Council, with which we are 
all familiar under the name of the Catholic Poor School Com- 
mittee, Mr. Langdale was invited to be the first Chairman, an 
invitation which he was, of course, not slow to accept. It was 
clear that now the work of the Institute was gone. Political 
activity it had forsworn; the work of forwarding educational 
interests was to be taken out of its hands. Meanwhile the Asso- 
ciation of St. Thomas of Canterbury was displaying a very 
energetic vitality under the active leadership of Mr. Lucas and the 
effective patronage of the late Bishop Morris. Not less than 
a dozen meetings were held in various parts of London 
during the later months of 1847 under the auspices of this 
Association. To record its doings forms no part of my present 
purpose. It may however be of interest to notice that the 
question of the housing of the poor—a subject dear to the 
heart of Mr. Lucas—was one of the many which at this time 
occupied its earnest attention. 

Concerning the Institute there is little more to say. The 
only determination which was reasonable under the circum- 
stances was taken by the Committee xemine dissentiente. It 
was resolved to dissolve the organization and to divide its funds 


between the Catholic Poor School Committee and the Asso- 
ciation of St. Thomas of Canterbury for the Vindication of 


Catholic Rights. Of the final meeting at which this resolu- 
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tion was carried into effect want of space precludes me from 
giving any account. The principal resolution of the day was 
moved by Mr. Langdale and seconded by Mr. Lucas, and a 
cordial—and what is more a hopeful—spirit prevailed throughout 
the proceedings, the key-note of which is struck in the following 
words of the latter speaker. 

I am glad to have this resolution put into my hands—a resolution 
for the division of funds and for breaking into two parts an old institution 
that had two objects. It is thus in one sense, and only in outward 
appearance, a resolution to promote division; but I hope and believe 
that in reality it will promote union; and it is in that point of view 
alone that I wish to have anything to do with it. ‘There have always 
been divisions in the Catholic body, as was not unnatural ; for a large 
number of persons, even if they have not the same end in view, do not 
always see alike ; and it sometimes happens that men whose temper of 
mind is a little too warm, express themselves under the influence of that 
warmth in a manner which they regret afterwards, and desire to see 
I do not wish further to advert to those differences 


buried in oblivion. 
It has been my misfortune 


at present than to express regret for them. 
to differ from those who I well believe were more earnest and zealous 
than myself—more devoted to the advancement of religion in this 
kingdom. I believe, however, that all personal ill-feeling las died 
away, and that henceforward we shall be the stronger in that while we 
divide those things which ought to be separated, we join together those 
who ought to be united.!° 


Although, however, the dismemberment of the Institute had, 
for the reasons given above, become inevitable, this would hardly 
have been the case had not that Society in some sense failed ; 
and I will venture to sum up under a few heads what appear to 
me to have been the more deep-seated and less immediate 
causes of its failure. 

1. In the first place must, I think, be reckoned the abandon- 
ment of that article in the original programme of the Institute 
in accordance with which it was to have raised a central fund 
for the primary needs of the Church in England. In a letter 
written only a few days before his death in 1843, Bishop Baines 
specified this as the initial error from which all others had 
sprung, and expressed his cordial concurrence with an attempt 
to reinstate this fundamental item in a revised programme of 
the organization. 

2. The Institute had never become thoroughly rooted in the 
outlying localities, and in the poorer classes of the Catholic 
body. The Associates, paying a shilling yearly, ought to have 
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been the solid substratum of the whole ; not a mere afterthought 
and accidental adjunct. At the last meeting of the Institute 
Father Kyne, in glowing words, urged that if the people had 
not given it their thorough support, it was because they had 
never been properly applied to. Nor was Father Kyne alone in 
his opinion. 7Zo begin at the bottom, and to found the super- 
structure on the broad basis of the people, may be said to have 
been the first and ruling principle of the Association of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury; a body which might not improbably 
be in existence to-day if only it had secured, not merely the 
membership of the poor, but also an adequate system of repre- 
sentation ; the want of which was another cause of the ultimate 
failure of the Institute. 

3. For it may, in the last place, be questioned whether the 
Acting Committee of the organization was ever fairly and 
thoroughly representative of the members and associates. The 
election of officers and a council ev d/oc, at a great public 
meeting, is not a usual or a favourable means of securing that 
every section of the electing body shall be proportionately repre- 
sented in the Council so chosen. 

It is needless to attempt to draw any moral from the fore- 
going history. Such lessons as it conveys lie on the surface, and 
are of sufficiently obvious application to the circumstances of 
our own times. One more quotation, however, I will allow 
myself. A letter had appeared in the Zad/?, in which the 
writer had expressed the hope that a great leader would 
appear, to guide the fortunes of the Catholics of England. The 
Editor writes : 


Mr. —— prays Heaven for a great leader. ... Such a man 
would indeed be a gift to rejoice at. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that great things can be accomplished only by great genius; 
that we’ are to wait with our hands in our pockets till some Hercules 
descends from heaven to drag our cart out of the mud... . It is 
not the genius of one great man that we want, but earnestness and mag- 
nanimity on the part of the small men who make up our community. 
... These qualities are virtues which are more or less within the reach 
of every man however humble his abilities, and . . . if these qualities 
were really possessed by men of even such humble pretensions as the 
Catholic community in England, they, the small men, could change the 
face of affairs by the blessing of God, and leave little work for the great 
man to accomplish when, after long waiting, he should actually descend 


into our sphere. 
HERBERT W. LUCAS. 











A Modern Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


- 

PART IV.—THE HOLY CITY AND BETHLEHEM. 
Or the numerous ancient Jewish sepulchres that surround 
Jerusalem the magnificent excavations called the Tombs of the 
Kings are the most remarkable. It is not known with certainty 
for whom they were constructed. The Kings of Juda were, as a 
rule, buried on Mount Sion, and these tombs are a mile and a 
half to the north of the city. Some suppose them to have been 
the place of sepulture of Helena, Queen of Adiabenus, who, 
having embraced the Jewish religion, settled at Jerusalem with 
her family ; others imagine that possibly the wives and children 
of the royal house of Juda were interred here. We descend a 
broad staircase to an archway cut in the rock, and passing 
through it, find ourselves in a courtyard some eighty feet square ; 
it is open to the sky, and the rock-hewn walls are about twenty 
feet high. On the eastern side is a _ vestibule, above the 
entrance to which is a long frieze, delicately sculptured with 
bunches of grapes, palm leaves, and flowers, in fair preservation. 
A very low door gives admittance to various sepulchral 
chambers, each containing one or more funeral niches. One 
sarcophagus only was found inviolate in 1863, when, being 
opened by M. de Saulcy, it was found to contain the skeleton of 
a woman reposing with her head resting on a cushion. On 
exposure to the air the skeleton crumbled into dust. The 
sarcophagus is now in the Louvre. On the front of it is 
inscribed in Semitic characters: Zavan, Queen—and beneath, in 
Hebrew letters, Sadah, or Sarah, Queen—but to what dynasty 
she belonged has not been decided. 

The entrance to the royal quarries, from which the stone 
employed in the construction of the Temple and other buildings 
was taken, is close to the walls of Jerusalem, and not far from 
the Gate of Damascus. They extend a great distance beneath 
the city. Each carrying a lighted taper, we descended, by an 
inclined plane, to a considerable depth, great lateral caverns 
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opening out in various directions. At last we came to water, 
and turned back, as our lights were burning low. 

We called at the convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph, and 
visited their asylum and school for little children. Two French 
ladies, who came with the pilgrimage last year, smitten with the 
love of the Holy City, have returned to spend the winter here, 
and are living with them. 

We heard Mass the next morning in an ancient chapel, 
outside the walls of the Basilica. It is reached by a lofty flight 
of steps, and originally gave access directly to Calvary. The 
door of communication has been closed, but, through a grated 
window, one can look up at the place of the Crucifixion. Here, 
it is said, our Blessed Lady stood, with St. John, whilst her 
Divine Son was nailed to the Cross. This venerable sanctuary, 
the very atmosphere of which seems filled with the unutterable 
dolours of the ‘afflicted Mother’s heart, is always crowded at an 
early hour, before the doors of the Basilica are open, and it is 
difficult to penetrate through the mass of veiled, prostrate 
figures to find a corner where one may kneel to assist at the 
Holy Sacrifice. 

Going out with Frére Liévin by the Gate of Jaffa we 
descended into the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, a deep gorge 
that encircles Mount Sion on the south-western side. It is now 
planted with fig and olive trees, but still bears the name of 
Djyennum (Gehenna) the valley of carnage, as the Prophet 
Jeremias declared it should be called on account of the 
abominable human sacrifices there offered to Moloch by the 
idolatrous Jews. Moloch was a hollow brazen statue, with the 
head of an ox and the extended hands of a man. It was 
surrounded by seven chapels. In the first were offered doves, in 
the second lambs, or sheep, in the third rams, in the fourth 
calves, in the fifth bulls, in the sixth oxen; but he who desired 
to propitiate the cruel divinity by the sacrifice most acceptable 
to him, led into the seventh chapel his son or daughter, and 
embracing the image left the child before it. Then the priest 
lighted a great fire beneath the idol, and, when it was red-hot, 
placed the victim on its burning hands. To prevent its 
agonizing cries reaching the ears of its parents drums were 
beaten: hence the name Toph, which signifies a drum. 

King Josias destroyed Tophet and put an end to these 
horrible sacrifices. It then became a place of burial, as the 
Prophet Jeremias had predicted, and later the numerous 
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sepulchral caves were inhabited by cenobites. One of them, 
said to be the place to which the Apostles fled when they 
forsook our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemane, became the 
dwelling-place of St. Onofrio, and was, after his death, converted 
into a chapel, where some fragments of paintings may still be 
seen. 

Crossing the valley, and climbing some rude steps on the 
opposite hillside, we reach Haceldama, the Potter’s Field, 
bought with the thirty pieces of silver. Extensive ruins 
remain of an edifice built by the Crusaders. The Knights of 
St. John used to bury here the pilgrims who died in their 
hospital in Jerusalem, and they had an oratory adjoining. 
From this point we turned northwards into the Valley of 
Josaphat and came to the Pool of Siloe. “Go, wash in the 
pool of Siloe,” was the command of our Divine Lord to the man 
born blind, and, at His word, ‘he went and washed and came 
seeing.” The waters of the Pool of Siloe, have not yet lost 
their efficacy for those who have recourse to them in unswerving 
faith and unbounded confidence, as I heard from the lips of one 
who was cured of a long and apparently hopeless malady by 
bathing in them. The Pool is a deep, oblong reservoir, partly 
cut in the rock, partly built with solid masonry. There was 
formerly a stone staircase at one angle, leading down to the 
water, but this is now in ruins. We descended, therefore, not to 
the Pool, but to the long, subterranean conduit, of the time of 
Solomon, which conducts to it the water from the Fountain of 
Siloe. Women were carrying up water in goat skins. When 
they had passed we went cautiously down stone cut steps, into a 
deep cleft in the rock, and, by the time we reached the bottom, 
our eyes having become accustomed to the darkness, we could 
see the water, flowing clear and sparkling, and bathe with it our 
hands and faces. At the Upper Pool—Aix Sitti na Maryam— 
Fountain of Lady Mary, the natives call it, women were 
washing linen, just as, it is said, our Blessed Lady washed there 
the clothes of the Divine Infant during the three days she spent 
in the house of Simeon, after the Presentation of our Lord in 
the Temple. 

Opposite, on the hillside, overhanging the valley, is the 
village of Siloe. The houses rise one above the other on the 
face of the precipice, and beneath them extensive caverns, once 
used as tombs, have been transformed into habitations. Grey 
and silent the place stands, looking as if the course of ages had 
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wrought little change on it: sign of life there is none, except 
occasionally a woman toiling up the steep path with her skin of 
water from the fountain. 

The bare and rocky hill that rises above is the Hill of 
Scandal, so called because Solomon built on it temples to the 
false gods worshipped by his idolatrous wives. “ Then Solomon 
built a Temple for Chamos, the idol of Moab, on the hill that is 
over against Jerusalem, and for Moloch, the idol of the children 
of Ammon.” A little higher up the valley we crossed the dry 
bed of the Cedron and climbed the slope to the tomb of 
Zacharias, the son of Barachias. It is a huge, square block of 
stone, isolated by cutting away the surrounding rock, and 
ornamented on the four sides with half-columns and pilasters. 
Near it is the tomb of St. James the Less, the cousin of our 
Lord, and accounted the first Bishop of Jerusalem. Having 
been thrown from the summit of the Temple by the Jews, at 
the instigation of the High Priest, and then killed, he was 
buried here, A.D. 62, and his tomb was held in great veneration 
until the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Zebedee, 
Cleophas, and Zachary, the father of St. John Baptist, are also 
believed to have been buried here. The opening leading to the 
interior is so low that it can only be entered by creeping. It is 
divided into three chambers, each containing several mortuary 
recesses. The only present occupants are the lambs and kids 
that take refuge here in stormy weather, when not strong enough 
to follow the flock. 

At a short distance is the tomb of Absalom, also a monolith, 
detached from the surrounding rock. It is ornamented with four 
half-columns and surmounted by a mass of masonry terminating 
in a cylindrical point, bearing a bunch of palm leaves. This 
upper portion is probably more recent, but the rock-hewn 
sepulchre is that which Absalom “reared up for himself in his 
lifetime, in the King’s valley ; for he said, I have no son and this 
shall be a monument to my name.” He was not buried in it, 
for being slain beyond the Jordan, “they cast him into a great 
pit in the forest, and they laid upon him an exceeding great 
heap of stones.” As an expression of their horror of the 
rebellion of Absalom against his father, the Jews were 
accustomed, as they passed, to throw stones into the interior, so 
that, in course of ages, it had become quite filled up. It was 
recently cleared out, but nothing was found in it. 

We returned to the Cedron where it is spanned by a bridge 
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at the point where our Lord, brought back bound from 
Gethsemane, crossed it on his way to Jerusalem. De sorrente tx 
wza bibet. A venerable tradition affirms that this prophecy was 
literally fulfilled when our Divine Lord, roughly pushed by His 
captors, fell into the stream, leaving the impression of His feet 
on the rock. Little trace of the impression remains, but 
pilgrims kneel and pray in memory of that “ path of captivity,” 
when the Apostles had fled, Peter and John only following, 
“afar off,” fear combating love; whilst the rude crowd urge the 
Divine Victim forward, in eager haste to accomplish His 
destruction. On what a piteous and wondrous spectacle did that 
Paschal moon look down! 

Continuing our way up the Valley of Joshaphat we passed 
beneath the eastern wall of the Temple and by the Golden 
Gate, built up now by the Turks, because they believe that 
through it the Christians are to enter Jerusalem, on a Friday, to 
recover possession of the Holy City ; thus fulfilling the prophecy 
of Ezekiel: “And he brought me back to the way ofthe 
gate of the outward sanctuary, which looked towards the east : 
and it was shut. And the Lord said to me: This gate shall be 
shut ; it shall not be opened, and no man shall pass through it; 
because the Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered by it, and 2 
shall be shut.’ By this gate our Lord entered triumphantly on 
Palm Sunday, whilst the crowd cried: “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” By it the Emperor Heraclius, having recovered the 
True Cross from Chosroés, King of Persia, bore it back to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, carrying it on his shoulders. 
This relic of the Cross was six feet long ; it was enclosed in a 
covering of silver. The other portion of the Holy Cross had 
been sent to Rome by the Empress Helena. 

Silent and closed the Golden Gate stands now, surrounded 
by the grave-stones of an Arab cemetery. Shall it indeed be 
opened on that Great Day when the Lord shall stand once more 
on the Mount of Olives, to judge the living and the dead, 
gathered together before Him in the Valley of Josaphat ? 

Close to the Gate of St. Stephen, by which we re-entered the 
city, is the Church of St. Anne. From the earliest times the 
house of St. Joachim, near the Probatic Pool, was venerated as 
the place of the Immaculate Conception and Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin. The hermits of Mount Carmel had established 
themselves there long before the time of the Empress Helena. 
She restored, or rebuilt, their church and called it the Basilica of 
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St. Mary. On the occasion of some later restorations it was 
dedicated to St. Anne, and, when the Crusaders entered 
Jerusalem, they found a few religious women living in the 
adjoining convent. Arda, the widow of Baldwin the First, and 
Judith, the daughter of Baldwin the Second having taken the 
veil there, it became a flourishing monastery and the spacious 
Gothic church, which still exists, arose. 

On the fall of the Latin Kingdom, Saladin transformed the 
monastery into a school for the doctors of Islam. The building 
in time fell into ruin, with the exception of the church, to 
which a minaret was added in 1842, with the intention of 
turning it into a mosque. Happily this idea was not carried 
out, and, after the Crimean war, Sultan Abdul Medjid gave the 
sacred edifice to France. The church has been completely 
restored, the massive simplicity of the original architecture 
being scrupulously preserved, and it is now served by the French 
missionaries of Algeria. In the middle of the south aisle a 
staircase leads down to a crypt, which, according to ancient 
tradition, was the house of St. Joachim. An altar, where Mass 
is said every Saturday, stands in the chamber where our Blessed 
Lady was born. 

A little to the north-west of the church is “the Pool called 
Probatica,” the “Sheep Pool,’ so named cither because the 
animals about to be sacrificed in the Temple were washed in it, 
or because it was near the Sheep Gate, or Gate of the Flocks. 
It is supposed to have been supplied by the aqueduct which 
conveyed to the Temple the water of the Sealed Fountain, south 
of Bethlehem. Long since dried up, and filled with rubbish, its 
very existence had been aimost forgotten, though it was known, 
from the account of early pilgrims, to be near the Church of 
St. Anne, when the architect who restored the church came upon 
it, and partly excavated it. It has since been purchased by the 
French Government and the missionaries are engaged clearing 
out the Pool where our Lord restored to health the man who 
was waiting for the moving of the waters. The five porches, 
which formed part of a hospital for the infirm, have entirely 
disappeared. 

Cold rains and violent hailstorms confined our walks for the 
next two days to the Holy Sepulchre, towards which the 
pilgrim’s feet turn naturally for the morning Mass and the 
afternoon procession. When the weather improved, and we 
could again venture beyond the walls, we visited the Grotto of 
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Gethsemane. It is a natural cavern, of irregular shape, which 
has been left much as it was when our Divine Lord prayed there 
in His Agony. Whilst other sanctuaries have been clothed with 
marble, here the bare, dark rock, which witnessed the mysterious 
and unspeakable sufferings of the Lamb of God, about to offer 
Himself a Sacrifice for the sins of the world, remains 
untouched by the hand of man. Three altars have been 
erected, and a vestibule, serving as sacristy, has been hewn out 
f the rock. When St. Jerome visited the Holy City he found 
a church built over the sacred grotto, and early pilgrims also 
mention it. This having been destroyed, the cavern itself was 
used as a church, and, from the year 1393, the Franciscan 
Fathers have daily celebrated Mass in it. They come from 
Jerusalem in the early morning, and a lay-brother remains in 
charge during the greater part of the day. He may generally 
be found here wrapped in deep devotion. 

friday, February 16.—At early dawn we cross the Cedron 
and repair to the Holy Grotto, where a French Abbé, who 
arrived two days ago at the Casa Nuova, says Mass. No words 
can express how solemn and touching is the thought of our 
Lord deigning, at the words of consecration, to revisit the scene 
of His bitter Agony. As the Mass goes on, many Russian 
peasants come in to kiss the rocky sides of the cavern, and 
to prostrate themselves before the altar, murmuring softly, 
Christos. 

The attendance at the stations of the Via Crucis was more 
1umerous to-day, and at the Procession in the Basilica several 
wild-looking men, dressed in strange Oriental raiment, followed, 
carrying tapers and kissing the ground devoutly. From what 
far Eastern land had they come to adore their crucified and 
risen Lord? At Jerusalem one realizes something of the com- 
munion of Saints. Scarcely was our Procession over when the 
Armenians arrived in great numbers, headed by a priest clad in 
gorgeous crimson silk vestments, wearing on his head a golden 
crown and carrying a golden thurible. They also began to 
make the round of the Holy Places. 

On Saturday morning we heard Mass at the altar of Our 
Lady of Dolours, on Calvary, where the Immaculate and 
Afflicted Mother received in her arms the Body of her Divine 
Son. The Adorable Victim offered on the spot where He was 
immolated, a perfect Sacrifice. 

Going to call at the convent of Notre Dame de Sion, we found 
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at the door the milk-white donkey, with crimson velvet trappings, 
on which Pére Marie Alfonse de Ratisbonne was about to mount 
to ride to St. John of the Mountain, but he kindly delayed his 
departure to receive us. He is a venerable, benignant old man, 
with long, white beard, and tender, beaming eyes. It was 
impossible to look on him without remembering the signal 
favour conferred on him by our Biessed Lady, when in the 
Church of Sant Andrea delle Fratte, in Rome, she bent 
forwards, smiling, and extending her hands, as if to draw 
towards her the young Jew who has repaid her maternal love 
by a life-long devotion to the children of her race; but he never 
allows his miraculous conversion to be spoken of. Ile was 
most kind to my young French friend and to myself, and will 
try to find room for me in the convent. 

The Patriarch took part in the Procession to-day, as on all 
the Saturdays of Lent. The long file of white-surpliced priests, 
brown-robed Franciscans, French Sisters, burnoused Arabs, 
Syrians in picturesque costumes, people of many races, carrying 
lighted tapers, wound three times round the Holy Sepulchre, to 
the sound of solemn chant, whilst Christian women, in long, 
white veils, Turks, Greeks, and Armenians lined the walls, 
clustered on the steps of the Greek choir, and looked down from 
the galleries above. Beautiful indeed is the Holy Faith, gather- 
ing in one love, one worship, her children from the ends of the 
earth. 

At half-past six we returned to the Basilica, wishing, as has 
ever been the practice of pilgrims, to pass the night there. 

A considerable number of Russian peasants always spend the 
night in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. They bring in their 
sheep-skin mats, take off the heavy boots, in which they have 
tramped over the muddy roads, and set them in a corner. Some 
of them would seem to have no other lodging whilst they remain 
in Jerusalem. We found them lying asleep on their rugs, in the 
corridors, on the stone benches, and in the side chapels, but the 
greater number appeared to pass the whole night in prayer and 
praise. We went first to the Latin choir to adore the Blessed 
Sacrament: then we made the round of the Basilica. he 
Russians were crowding the Holy Sepulchre, so that it was 
impossible to enter until eight o’clock, when their Office began 
on Calvary. This drew them away, and we could kneel in peace 
at the glorious Tomb where the Body of our Divine Lord 
reposed that other Saturday, awaiting the morning of the Resur- 
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rection. When tired of kneeling, I went and sat on the steps 
leading up to Calvary, listening to the Russian chant, soft and 
plaintive, apparently sung by women and boys. They com- 
pletely filled the space above, and. still in every chapel, all 
night long, a few devout pilgrims might be found, praying and 
prostrating themselves. Except this continual sound of prayer 
and praise, perfect silence reigns in the vast Basilica, lighted 
only by the innumerable lamps that hang before the altars and 
round the Holy Sepulchre. 

At midnight the bells rang out for the Greek Mass in the 
Holy Sepulchre, and for Matins in the Latin choir, and, as 
Calvary was now deserted, I went up to the Holy Mount and 
stayed there almost alone till two o'clock, when, the organ 
breaking the silence that reigned around, I went down and 
found the Procession issuing from the choir, at the Lenedictus, 
to incense the Holy Sepulchre. I followed it back to the choir, 
and as the Office went on, first a Greek priest and then an 
Armenian came in and incensed the altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the two side altars. All the time we could hear their 
chants, in the distance, mingling with the graver tones of the 
Franciscans. This continual round of prayer and praise, this 
interchange of the different rites at the same sacred spots, 
appears to me very beautiful. It is a bond of union now, and 
gives hope of possible unity hereafter. 

The Office completed, Masses were said at the Latin altars on 
Calvary, the Armenians being now in possession of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The doors always open early on Sundays, so at four 
o'clock we could return to the hospice. 

In the afternoon we left for Bethlehem in company with the 
Abbé. We had a pleasant ride of about two hours, the pace 
being slow, as we were mounted on donkeys, and Jerusalem 
donkeys do not resemble their Egyptian brethren, but rather the 
stubborn animals of the long-eared race we are accustomed to in 
England. We must content ourselves with them however, for 
all the hireable horses in Jerusalem have gone to Jaffa, to 
await the arrival of Prince Frederic Charles of Prussia and 
his suite, who are daily expected. 

About half-way, where the Greek Monastery of St. Elias 
crowns the ridge, one can look on the two Holy Cities, where the 
Human Life of our Divine Lord began and ended. Bethle- 
hem and Jerusalem—the Cradle and the Cross. The well we 
have just passed is called the Well of the Magi, because the 
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star, of which they had lost sight on entering the Holy City, 
re-appeared to them here, and, seeing it, “they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” Opposite the gate of the monastery is 
pointed out the rock on which the Prophet Elias was sleeping, 
under the shadow of a juniper tree, “When the Angel of the 
Lord touched him, and said to him: Arise and eat.” “And he 
arose, and eat, and drank, and walked in the strength of 
that food forty days and nights, unto the Mount of God, 
Horeb.” 

It was on the hillside, just beyond the road, that tradition 
says the Prophet Habacuc was walking, carrying boiled 
pottage and broken bread in a bowl, for the dinner of his 
reapers, when the Angel of the Lord commanded him to 
carry it to Daniel, in the lion’s den, and, “taking him by the 
hair of the head, set him down in Babylon, over the den.” 

Bethlehem—the House of Bread—is built in amphitheatre 
on the side of a green and wooded hill, and is surrounded by 
fertile, cultivated valleys. As we rode up the narrow street and 
across the market place, it was a pretty sight to see the people 
out in their holiday attire. They are nearly all Christians, and 
are a tall, handsome, intelligent, and industrious race. The men 
wear the bright red and yellow Mecca silk handkerchief, twisted 
round the head asaturban. The women are dressed in blue, 
with a red upper tunic, silver necklaces to which many medals 
are appended, and a long, white veil, falling over a high 
under head-dress. 

On reaching the hospice we found an Arabic sermon was 
being preached in the church, to be followed by Benediction ; 
but, as this is the only visit my companions will be able to 
make to Bethlehem, we are anxious, before nightfall, to visit 
the Field of the Shepherds, to which we set out on foot. 
We pass by the village of Lert-Sahour; the name, which 
signifies House of the Shepherds, recalling the tradition that 
here they had their dwelling place, and by a fountain, which 
the natives still call Azr-J7aryam, because an old legend tells 
how a man, who was drawing water here, having rudely refused 
to allow the Blessed Mother to drink from his vessel, the water 
rose brimming to the margin, that she might quench her thirst, 
and then fell back to its ordinary level. 

And this fertile, undulating plain is the field of Booz, where 
Ruth, the Moabitess, came to glean, and it brings before us 
visions of her great-grandson David, the young Bethlehemite, 
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“ruddy and beautiful to behold,” who, somewhere hereabouts, 
was keeping the sheep of Isai, his father, when the Lord sent 
Samuel to anoint him King. 

We follow a stony path and reach another field, with 
memories dearer and more glorious than any field on earth, 
for hither came the Angel of God to announce the glad 
tidings of the birth of Christ the Lord. It was not on the 
hillside, as I used to picture to myself, that the happy 
shepherds were keeping their flocks when the glory of Heaven 
shone around them, and on the midnight air rang out the 
Angelic song: “Glory to God in the highest;” but down 
here in the valley, where the olive trees cast a flicker of 
light and shadow on the flower-begemmed grass, and the 
encircling mountains keep solemn guard around. A place 
more sheltered and suitable for the sheep and tender lambs 
in winter time. 

St. Helena, who traced out so lovingly every vestige of our 
Divine Lord, did not fail to build a church on the favoured spot, 
where holy solitaries sang, night and day, the praises of God, 
and here St. Cassian first instituted the Office of Prime, which 
afterwards came to form part of the Canonical Hours. Nothing 
remains of the church except the crypt, into which we descended, 
when the keys had been procured from the Greek priest at Beit- 
Sahour. 

On returning to the hospice, the Superior, Pére Henri, took 
us to visit the venerable Grotto of the Nativity. He led us 
through the recently-erected, spacious Gothic church, which 
adjoins the convent, and from it into the choir of the Basilica 
built by St. Helena; one of the very few of her time that have 
escaped destruction. St. Jerome tells us that the Emperor 
Hadrian threw down an oratory which the early Christians had 
erected over the birth-place of the Saviour, planted round it a 
grove sacred to Adonis, and desecrated the crib by placing over 
it a statue of Venus. St. Helena cleared away all traces of this 
impure worship, and began the Basilica, which was completed 
by her son Constantine. Towards the end of the fourth century 
St. Jerome, with St. Paula, came to dwell near it. The Saracens 
respected and held the sacred pile in veneration. On the arrival 
of the Crusaders in Palestine the standard of the Cross first 
floated from its walls; Tancred, with one hundred brave com- 
panions, having left the main body at Emmaus, to hasten forward 
by night and take possession of the birth-place of the Lord. Two 
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years later Baldwin was here anointed and crowned King of 
Jerusalem by the Archbishop of Pisa, who became Patriarch of 
the Holy City. When Saladin won back Jerusalem he gave 
permission to Hubert, Bishop of Salisbury, to establish, in the 
Monastery of Bethlehem, some priests and deacons who might 
celebrate Divine Office in the Holy Grotto, and from that time 
the Saracens never disputed its possession to the Christians. 
By various firmans the Franciscans were declared its legitimate 
possessors and guardians. Nevertheless, in 1757, the Greeks 
and Armenians managed to get a footing in it, and in 1873 
they made an attempt to gain exclusive possession by force 
of arms. They wounded and drove away five Franciscans 
who were praying in the Grotto, and carried off everything 
belonging to Catholic worship. By the exertions and repre- 
sentations of the French Consul the right of the Franciscans 
to celebrate Mass in the Grotto has again been recognized, 
but the Greeks and Armenians retain possession of the 
beautiful choir of St. Helena, and of the altar that stands over 
the place where our Lord was born, the Catholics having a small 
altar in the recess of the Manger. 

A flight of steps leads down to the Holy Grotto, where a 
Turkish soldier stands on guard, as does another in the church 
above. They were placed here at the request of the French 
Consul. We are indebted to unbelievers for protection against 
the aggressions of those who profess faith in the same Lord and 
obedience to the same Master. 

The Grotto of the Nativity is a natural cavern in the soft 
limestone rock, which has been lengthened by the hand of man. 


It is about fifteen feet wide. The roof and walls remain in 

their original condition, and are hung with damask and 

tapestries ; the floor is paved with white marble. At the 
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eastern extremity a silver star on the pavement, surrounded by 
the inscription, Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est, 
marks the spot where the Divine Infant was born. Around it 
which four belong to the 


burn, night and day, fifteen lamps, of 
Latins, five to the Armenians, and six to the Greeks. <A little 
to the south-west three steps lead down to the Oratory of the 
Crib. It is a narrow recess excavated in the rock. Three 
ancient marble pillars have been added to support the roof. On 
the western side is the Manger, hollowed out in the stone, like 
many another manger in these countries at the present day. The 
wood with which it was lined is in Rome, at Santa Maria 
Maggiore. Five lamps burn continually before it. The recess 
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is hung with damask, but one can lift it aside, and see and 
touch the bare rock walls that surround the humble Crib in 
which the Blessed Mother laid her Divine Son. 

From the western end of the Grotto other subterranean 
galleries extend to a considerable distance, expanding here and 
there into chapels. One is dedicated to St. Joseph, another to 
the Holy Innocents, and in a cavern beneath the altar the bodies 
of the Infant Martyrs of Jesus are said to repose. Beyond is 
the sepulchre of St. Paula and St. Eustochium, the noble Roman 
ladies who came to spend their lives near the Crib of the 
Saviour. Opposite their tomb is that of their guide and 
director, St. Jerome, who also ended his days here. His body 
was carried to Rome and placed in Santa Maria Maggiore, near 
the Crib he loved so tenderly. A door leads from this chapel 
into a room partly cut in the rock, but lighted by a window near 
the roof. Here St. Jerome studied and wrote his commentaries 
on Holy Scripture. 

The next morning at seven we descended to the Grotto, 
where the Greek Mass was ending. As soon as it was over, 
ours began at the little altar in the recess of the manger. It 
stands where the shepherds knelt to adore the new-born God. 
The Turkish soldier, motionless, with fixed bayonet, stood 
opposite ; Sisters of St. Joseph, in their black dresses, and native 
women, in blue gowns and white veils, knelt on the steps ; a few 
Arabs crouched against the wall, or prostrated themselves before 
the place where the Divine Infant was born. The spirit of 
heavenly peace and joy, which always surrounds the mysteries 
of Bethlehem, seemed to flood the narrow cavern, and one could 
understand the exclamation of St. Paula, when, after visiting the 
sanctuaries of Palestine, she arrived here: “This is my home, 
and here will I abide.” We could not, however, linger long, for 
soon after the Mass was ended, we were asked to make room for 
the Armenians, who were awaiting their turn to celebrate ; so 
we went to finish our thanksgiving in the Franciscan church 
above, where Masses were being said and many native Christians 
were present. 

Then Pére Henri appeared to invite us to take coffee, after 
which we went out to buy crosses and rosaries of mother-of-pearl 
and olive wood, the manufacture of which is the principal occu- 
pation of the Christians of Bethlehem. Ibrahim Pacha razed 
the Mussulman quarter to the ground in 1834, because the 


inhabitants had taken up arms against him, and there are not 


lile 


more than 100 Turks in a population of 5,500, of whom 3,000 
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are Catholics. We afterwards visited the Grotto of Milk, just 
outside the town, now a chapel. In this cavern, it is said, the 
Blessed Virgin took refuge whilst St. Joseph completed some 
hasty preparations for flight, and, nursing her Divine Infant, 
some drops of milk fell to the ground, giving, it is believed, to 
the rock the virtue of procuring a sufficient supply of milk to 
mothers who may be in need of it. Not only Christian, but 
Jewish, Turkish, and Bedouin women have faith in its efficacy. 
They come, or send, even from great distances, for a little of the 
stone, and take it, pounded in water, praying to the Holy Virgin, 
Mother of Jesus, and trusting to the compassion of her maternal 
heart to help them. The tradition appears to be very ancient, 
as all early pilgrims mention it, and St. Paula built a church over 
the grotto and a convent adjoining for women, where she lived 
with her daughter Eustochium, who became Superior after her 
mother’s death. 

Frére Liévin, who could not come with us yesterday, arrived 
this morning, and, after dining at the early hour of eleven, we 
set out with him for Azxz-Karzm—St. John of the Mountain. 

The walls of Bethlehem, which still existed at the end of the 
fifteenth century, have entirely disappeared. Just within their 
former circuit we come to David’s Well. It is a rock-cut cistern, 
and there are two others near it. For its cool waters, David, a 
fugitive in the cave of Odollum, whilst the Philistines held his 
native city, longed exceedingly. “Oh! that some man would give 
me of the water of the cistern of Bethlehem, that is within the 
gate,” he exclaimed ; but when three of his most valiant captains 
risked their lives to procure it for him, notwithstanding his thirst, 
he would not drink it. “God forbid that I should drink the 
blood of these men, for with the danger of their lives they have 
brought me this water.” 

A little further is the Tomb of Rachel, who died here, “in 
the spring-time,” at the birth of Benjamin, and “was buried in 
the highway that leadeth to Ephrata, that is Bethlehem.” The 
pillar Jacob raised over her sepulchre 3,622 years ago, has been 
replaced by a monument surmounted by a dome. It was 
repaired some years ago by Sir Moses Montefiore, and belongs 
to the Jews, who hold it in great veneration. When, returning 
from their long exile, they visit the land of their fathers, they 
come to the Tomb of Rachel, to weep with her over the 
desolation of Sion. 

Here we branch off from the main road and follow a very 
rough mountain track, over which our donkeys pick their way 
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unwillingly. Weare taking this rocky path, instead of a more 
direct one, that we may pass by the Fountain of St. Philip, on 
“the desert way that goeth down from Jerusalem to Gaza.” 
The water springs forth fresh and abundant as it did when the 
Apostle came here with the eunuch of Queen Candace. “See, 
here is water, what hindereth me from being baptized?” “If 
thou believest with thy whole heart, thou mayest.” And into 
the water “they both went down, Philip and the eunuch, and he 
baptized him.” And then “the Spirit of the Lord took away 
Philip,” and the happy convert “went on his way rejoicing.” 

And so, at each step in this wonderful land, we come upon 
the traces of Patriarchs, and Prophets, and Apostles, and they 
keep us company, and the irksomeness of the slippery road is 
forgotten. But now we are following in the footsteps of one 
greater than they, for we pass by Ain-Karim without stopping, 
and climb the steep ascent up which, “in great haste,” came 
Mary, bearing in her bosom the Incarnate Word. We enter an 
inclosure, which was once the garden of the house of Zachary, 
to which she came to salute her cousin Elizabeth. This ancient 
chapel, dug out, some years ago, from beneath the ruins of later 
constructions, stands where the song of the J/aguzficat broke 
forth from her lips, to be taken up by the Church as a hymn of 
thanksgiving for ever. We repeat it, as so many generations of 
pilgrims have done, and then go with the lay-brother to explore 
the ruins of a convent that was once attached to the church. 
He gives us seeds and flowers from the garden of St. Elizabeth. 
We kneel once more in the Sanctuary of the Visitation, and 
then descend to the little town of St. John, which lies beautifully 
on the side of a hill, surrounded by loftier mountains. 

It was here, and not at the country house on the hill above, 
that the holy Precursor is believed to have been born. The piety 
of the early Christians raised a church on the site of the house of 
Zachary, and dedicated it to St. John the Baptist. Destroyed 
by Chosrées, it was rebuilt, for we hear of it as a place of 
pilgrimage in 1113. After the fall of the Latin kingdom it was 
used by the Moslems as a public stable, and this desecration 
continued until 1621, when the Father Custodian of the Holy 
Places succeeded in buying it. He had it cleaned and restored, 
made it a parochial church for the native Christians, and built 
the convent and hospice adjoining. The church, apparently 
of the time of the Crusaders, is spacious and simple, the 
floor paved in mosaic and the walls covered with coloured 


tiles. From the eastern extremity of the north aisle a staircase 
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leads down into the crypt, which, according to tradition, was a 
room in the house of Zachary, and the place where his great 
son was born. Beneath the altar, lighted by the lamps that 
always burn there, are sculptured medallions, representing the 
principal events in the life of St. John. 

From the church we went to the hospice, where the lay- 
brother in charge led us to a bright, pleasant refectory, and 
offered us wine and cakes, scolding us when we hesitated about 
accepting them, as we are in Lent; for the Franciscans, austere 
as they are to themselves, are most considerate and indulgent to 
pilgrims, and indeed after our very early and light dinner at 
Bethlehem, and a long, hot ride, we were in need of refreshment. 
Meantime the Father Superior came in, with some of the other 
Fathers, who are, like himself, Spaniards, and added his com- 
mands to the invitation of the good Brother. The wine of 
St. John has the reputation of being the best in Palestine. Like 
all the wine of the country it has a peculiar, aromatic flavour, 
which people who are not accustomed to it consider medicinal 
and unpleasant. It is very wholesome, when pure and carefully 
prepared, as it is in the Franciscan houses, where it is always 
home-made. I have heard complaints about that sold at the 
hotels, but there of course it is more profitable to supply foreign 
wines at a high price. On the sunny slopes around St. John the 
vine grows luxuriantly, the bunches of grapes weighing many 
pounds, and being as much as half a yard long: true bunches 
of Nahal-Eshcol, “which two men carried on a lever.” 

Pert Marie de Ratisbonne has founded at Ain-Karim a large 
convent of the Dames de Sion, with schools and orphanage, 
where many young girls are educated. It is beautifully situated, 
overlooking the fertile valley. 

On our way back to Jerusalem we stopped at the Monastery 
of the Holy Cross. It is a massive building, surrounded with 
walls like a fortress. The church was built by the Emperor 
Heraclius, on the ground where, according to tradition, grew the 
tree from which was made the Cross of our Divine Lord. 
Sacked by the pagans, restored, some time a mosque, it is now 
in possession of the Greeks, who use the monastery as an 
ecclesiastical seminary. As we rode up, the young students 
were enjoying their evening recreation, playing at various games 
in the courtyard. The church is grand and solemn, evidently 
very ancient. Old, faded frescoes, representing scenes from the 
Gospels, adorn the walls. The high altar stands where, it is said, 
grew the tree deemed worthy to bear the weight of the 
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Redeemer of the world. Near it is depicted a pious legend 
that tells how the penitent Lot, coming here from the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron, was commanded by an Angel of the Lord 
to plant three slips of cypress wood and to water them daily 
with water he should bring from the Jordan, by way of penance, 
If the slips took root and flourished, it would be a sign to him 
that God had forgiven him. 

Lot, full of hope, obeyed the Angel, and day by day 
anxiously watched the growth of his young plants. One 
evening, as he was returning from his fatiguing journey, with his 
skin of water on his shoulder, a demon, in the likeness of a poor 
traveller, asked him to give him to drink. Lot charitably con- 
sented ; but, behold, all along the road, other demons, similarly 
disguised, addressed to him the same petition, and so, when at 
last he reached home and would have watered his slips, his skin 
was empty. It was too late to return to the Jordan, for the sun 
was sinking, and many weary miles lay between him and the 
river, and Lot grieved bitterly, fearing his young trees would 
perish ; when the Angel appeared to him a second time, saying: 
“Thy charity has found grace before God; the slips will now 
grow without being watered, and thy pardon is assured.” And 
in fact, continues the legend, the slips grew into trees, and from 
one of them was fashioned the Holy Cross of the Saviour. 

As we draw near Jerusalem we pass the ruins of the Church 
of St. Mamilla, a holy woman who buried here the bodies of the 
martyrs slain in the persecution of Chosrées. From this church 
the great reservoir near it takes its name—JSirket-Mamilla. It 
is “the Upper Pool, in the way of the Fuller’s Field,” in the 
Valley of Gihon, near which Solomon was anointed King, and 
where Isaias, sent forth by God to meet Achaz, uttered the pro- 
phecy: “Behold a Virgin shall conceive and shall bear a Son.” 
Here, too, came Rabsaces, the general of Sennacherib, “with a 
strong army,” and “stood by the conduit of the Upper Pool,” 
calling upon the men of Jerusalem to yield to “the great King, 
the King of the Assyrians.” And here, one morning when the 
sun arose, 185,000 were lying dead, for “the Angel of the Lord 
had passed in the night through the camp of the Assyrians,” and 
the great King, who had defied the God of Israel, fled back in 
terror to Nineve, to fall by the hands of his own sons, in the temple 
of his idol, Nesroch. The dead are still here, for the Fuller’s 
field has become a Mussulman cemetery. The shadows of night 
are falling on it now, and we hasten back to the Holy City. 
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THE most cunning and sagacious, as well as the most 
mischievous and destructive of the smaller quadrupeds are 
the rats. Some of this species of rodents are so exceeding 
carnivorous that they make no ceremony of devouring each 
other in times of scarcity. They overspread the whole world, 
and, though comparatively new-comers into our island, have 
acquired too secure a position ever to be exterminated. 

Some naturalists speak of rats as beautiful animals, and 
certainly, apart from prejudice, the sleek skin, sharp head, long, 
slender tail, and the keen look of their bright, black eyes 
might render them attractive little animals, if there were not 
good grounds for the almost universal repulsion with which 
they are regarded. 

The vegetarian species are far less destructive and less 
numerous, they dwell chiefly in [astern Europe, India, and 
Africa. These JJole-rats are blind creatures, having broad, 
flat heads, small eyes hidden in their fur, short tails, and: sharp 
claws on their feet. They live almost entirely under ground, 
burrowing subterranean galleries in sandy plains in search of 
roots, as the English mole does for worms. The Pouched-rats of 
North America also live in burrows, throwing up hills resembling 
mole-hills, and gnawing roots and buried seeds, which they carry 
in their large cheek pouches, to store up in their under-ground 
chambers for winter food. The J/usk-rats—or Musquashes—of 
Canada and the West Indies, live in fortresses on the river 
banks, to which hidden passages are skilfully contrived to elude 
pursuit. They dwell together in companies during the winter, 
subsisting on roots and vegetables, and in the summer they 
become extremely fat, and acquire a very strong odour of 
musk. 

The carnivorous rats are much more formidable, no arts can 
diminish their amazing propagation, millions may be destroyed 
at once, and yet the breach be repaired in the space of a few 
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weeks, for in proportion as nature has denied them force, it has 
supplied the defect in fecundity. These rapacious creatures 
have no doubt sharpened their wits by living so long in contact 
with man, since they are burrowers chiefly in human dwellings, 
granaries, stables, mines, ships, and every available dwelling- 
place, where they can plunder and outwit even man himself, by 
working their way into his stores and banding together to carry 
off his goods. 

There are three kinds of rats known in Great Britain—the 
Black-rat, the Brown-rat, and the Water-rat. The black rat, or, 
as it is often called, the English rat, is not a native of the 
British soil. It is supposed to have been introduced from France, 
the Welsh name for it being to this day Llygoden Frengig— 
“the French mouse”—and they still abound in the barns 
and granaries of Normandy. These animals are much lighter 
in form, and the upper jaw projects further over the lower jaw 
than in the brown rat, the ears are also much larger, and the tail 
very much longer than in their more commonly-known kindred. 
They are very timid creatures, and rarely show fight; they are 
not very powerful, but their want of strength is made up by 
their excessive activity, their bodies being in fact a mass of 
muscle without a particle of fat. The brown rats are extremely 
fond of fighting. In the rat tribes the weakest always goes to 
the wall, and consequently the black rat has become scarce, and 
the brown rat now reigns in his stead. The black rat lives 
chiefly in the ceilings and wainscots, and under the tiles and 
behind the rafters of our houses, whereas brown rats delight in 
low haunts such as cellars, pigsties, and sewers. The black rat, 





according to phrenologists, have the cerebral organs differently 
developed to those of the brown rat. It is a well known fact 
that rats which dwell in high regions have one part of their 
brain more developed than the species which live in flat and low 
countries. The water rat, which is very generally distributed 
throughout England, and whose personal appearance is well 
known to anglers, is sometimes called the Water-vole. This 
animal may be considered as the representative of the beaver, 
which has been many years extinct in the British Isles. He is 
entirely aquatic in his habits, and is never seen except by the 
water-side. He is evidently constructed with reference to the 
mode of life he is destined to follow, the neck being very short, 
the head rounded and convex above, to enable him to swim fast 
through the water. His fur is almost water-proof, being com- 
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posed of two sets of hairs, some long and projecting, others short 
and thickly set together, forming a close, silky pile which 
effectually resists the entrance of the water, and serves its 
owner in the place of a warm, water-proof great-coat. In 
swimming under the water he appears to be surrounded by a 
case of air, in fact looks like a large air-bubble skimming 
along. The tail is so modified as to become a sort of rudder 
or paddle. We all admire the wonderful construction and 
admirable working together of the numerous muscles of the 
human hand and fore-arm ; yet—says Cuvier—there are more 
muscles in a rat’s tail than in the human hand. It is composed 
of a chain of small bones, with a multitude of muscles to 
move them. Being covered with many minute scales and short 
hairs, it becomes prehensile, in fact a sort of hand, by means of 
which the rat is enabled to craw] along the tops of railings, and 
narrow ledges of walls, balancing himself by it, or entwining it 
round the projecting portions of the difficult passages through 
which his course lies. By means of it also he can spring up 
heights otherwise inaccessible, using it on these occasions as a 
lever, or rather a projectile spring. 

In the house rat the ears are long and projecting, and so 
placed as to catch the slightest sound, whereas in the water rat 
the external ears are short and rounded and entirely concealed in 
the fur, being over-lapped externally with extremely soft hairs. 
The hair of the rat under the microscope is a most beautiful 
object ; it resembles a number of small kidney beans placed side 
by side in a row within a tube. As if these hairs were not 
sufficient protection against the entrance of water, the ear is 
capable of being closed up entirely by a thin, angular cover. 
This curtain the rat can, when he plunges below the water, 
entirely draw across the passage of the ear, and so completely 
exclude the element in which he swims. The water rat is 
nocturnal in its habits, and prefers coming out at night for its 
food, which is entirely vegetable. This species is probably the 
original rat of Great Britain, even the black rat being an 
intruder. 

The Emigration of Rats—It is well known that rats are 
influenced to change their abode by want of food, by neces- 
sity of change of temperature, by want of a place for incubation, 
where they may obtain suitable food for their young, and, lastly, 
by fear of man. The Rev. W. Buckland, when canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was usually in residence during the long 
vacation, when the undergraduates being absent their rooms 
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were bare of food for the rats, and they all migrated to Mr. 
Buckland’s house in Tom-quadrangle, but as soon as Term com- 
menced the rats took their departure, only to re-appear at the 
next vacation. The same occurs at Westminster; numerous 
rats resort to the canons’ houses whenever the boys go home for 
the holidays. On the Black Downs near Isley in Berkshire, are 
situated some barns in which the corn gathered from the neigh- 
bouring fields is stocked. Rats have been frequently met in 
companies by shepherds at early morning, marching in long 
lines from one barn to another. They have been seen to go 
directly across the country in a straight line. They generally 
leave a barn as soon as the wheat has been thrashed and their 
food thus taken from them. But the curious point is, how they 
know where to go to! How do they find out where there is a 
barn containing food for them? Do they send out scouts, or 
does their instinct guide them? Surely it is the same mar- 
vellous instinct that guides the hungry rat, as that which leads 
the swallow in her long and wearisome journey to warmer 
climates. A medical man, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
these Downs, relates that one day preparations were made to 
destroy all the rats in a barn near Weston. Accordingly the 
party assembled next morning, men, ferrets, dogs, big sticks and 
all, but not a rat could be found. In vain the ferrets poked in 
and out of the holes, in vain the dogs routed under the straw, in 
rain the men brandished their sticks, the rats were all gone, not 
one solitary animal remained. We can only conclude that, from 
former experience, some of the patriarchs among the rats, 
observing the preparations being made, had advised a general 
change of quarters, and their advice had been quickly taken by 
the whole colony. It was afterwards ascertained from a labourer 
that he had met a regiment of rats very early in the morning of 
the day the hunt was to have taken place in the Weston barn, 
marching along Chilton Bottom towards another barn situated 
some distance away. Having so remarkable an instinct for 
finding out where there is anything good for food, they have 
been seen to come off shore to ships, by means of the ropes by 
which they are moored to the quay, although at some distance 
from the shore. In the same way they will leave the ship when 
she comes into port if they find their quarters filling with water ; 
hence the saying that “rats always leave a sinking ship” is 
perfectly true. 

Rats are very foud of warmth, and will remain coiled up for 
hours in any snug retreat. F. Buckland, when Fellow of Corpus 
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College, Oxford, many years ago, on arriving at his rooms one 
night, saw a rat running about among his books and geological 
specimens, behind the sofa, under the fender, and poking his 
nose into every hiding-place. He pursued him armed with a 
poker in one hand and a large dictionary, big enough to crush 
any rat, in the other; but, all in vain, the rat was not to be 
caught. No sooner, however, had Mr. Buckland sat down to 
his studies, than the rat resumed his gambols, squeaking and 
running about the room like a mad creature. The battle was 
several times renewed till a late hour, when the weary pursuer 
retired to the adjoining bed-room, where, though he listened 
attentively, he heard no more of the intruder, and soon fell 
asleep. What was his surprise next morning to find something 
warm lying on his chest. Carefully lifting up the bed-clothes he 
discovered his tormentor of the previous night, quietly and 
snugly ensconced in a fold in the blanket and taking advantage 
of the bodily warmth of his adversary. The two lay looking 
daggers at each other for some minutes, the one unwilling to 
leave his warm berth, the other afraid to put his hand out from 
under the protection of the counterpane, particularly as the 
animal’s aspect was far from friendly, his little, sharp teeth and 
fierce, black eyes seeming to say, “ Paws off from me, sir.” But 
at length he made a sudden jump from the bed, and ran off to 
the next room, and was never seen again. 

Rats are well known to be highly intelligent. Among the many 
instances of the display of rat-intelligence, the manner in which 
they transport eggs to their burrows is most striking. Rodwell gives 
a case in which a number of eggs were carried from the top of a 
house to the bottom, by two rats devoting themselves to each 
egg, and alternately passing it down to each other at every step 
of the staircase. Moreover they will not only convey eggs from 
the top of the house to the bottom, but from bottom to top. 
The male rat placing himself on his fore-paws, with his head 
downwards, raises up his hind legs and catching the egg 
between them pushes it up to the female, who stands on the step 
above, securing it with her fore-paws till he jumps up to her ; 
and this process is repeated from step to step till the top is 
reached. 

Mr. Jesse gives an account of a captain of a merchantman 
trading to Boston in Lincolnshire, who constantly missed eggs 
from his stock. Suspecting that he was robbed by some of his 
crew, he resolved to watch his store-room. Accordingly, 
having laid in a fresh supply, he seated himself at night so 
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as to command a view of his eggs. To his amazement he 
saw a number of rats approach, form a line from his egg 
baskets to their hole, and hand the eggs from one to another 
in their fore-paws. As to oil, Watson says rats have fre- 
quently been seen to get it out of a narrow-necked bottle in the 
following way. One of them places himself, on some convenient 
support, by the side of the bottle, and then dipping his tail into 
the oil gives it to another to lick. In this act there is something 
more than what we call instinct, one might almost say there is 
understanding. Jesse and Rodwell give similar instances, except 
that the rat greedily licked its own tail instead of presenting it 
to his companions. 

Rats are by no means wanting in maternal love. They 
tend their young with watchful care, they increase their family 
three times a year, when Mrs. Rat has to nurse not one but 
fourteen or fifteen little creatures at once, and instances are 
recorded of her having sacrificed her life for them. A gentle- 
man at Clapham had bred a number of white rats in a squirrel 
cage, which was hung up in the garden. One morning he went 
to look at them, but instead of the white rat and her progeny, 
he found a great brown male of the common kind coiled up in 
the cage ; the white one and her family were all killed and partly 
devoured. He had climbed up a smooth, perpendicular iron 
bar to get at the cage; out of the hole in the cage, where the 
enemy got in, the white mother might easily have escaped if she 
had wished, but she preferred staying at home and trying to 
defend her young ones. 

Rats are also wzsclfish animals; no sooner do they find 
out where a feast is stored than they kindly communicate 
the good news to their friends and neighbours. Some years 
ago a certain old lady at Axminster having a cask of wine 
of her own making, had it carefuily placed on a shelf in the 
cellar. Two nights afterwards she was almost frightened to 
death by strange, unaccountable noises in the said cellar, the 
household were called up, and a search made, but nothing 
was found to clear up the mystery. The next night as soon 
as the lights were extinguished and the house quiet, this 
dreadful noise was again heard. This time it was still more 
alarming, a sound of squeaking, crying, knocking, pattering 
of feet; then a dull, scratching sound, with many other such 
noises, which continued all night long. Mrs. Oke lay awake, 
resolving if necessary to try to fire off the rusty old blunderbuss 
that hung over the chimney-piece. At last the cock began to 
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crow ; now, thought she, the ghosts must disappear, and to her 
infinite relief the noise really ceased, and the poor terrified dame 
fell asleep. Great were the preparations made for the following 
night, farm servants, armed with pitchforks, slept in the house ; 
the maids took the dinner-bell into their room, and provided 
themselves with matches; the big dog was tied to the hall- 
table. Then the old lady retired to her chamber, not to 
sleep, but to sit in the arm-chair by the fire, keeping a 
drowsy guard over her neighbour’s horse-pistols, of which she 
was almost as much afraid as she was of the ghost in the 
cellar. Sure enough her war-like preparations had succeeded, 
the ghost was certainly laid, not a sound except the heavy 
snoring of the farm-servants, and the rattling of the dog’s 
chain in the hall, could be heard. She had gained a complete 
victory, the ghost was heard no more on the premises. Some 
weeks afterwards some friends came to tea, the wine was men- 
tioned, and the maid sent to the cellar to get some of it. She 


quickly returned, gasping for breath. She rushed into the 
room, exclaiming: “’Tis all gone, ma'am! The ghost has 
taken it!” And so it proved, not a drop was left, only the 


empty cask remained, the side was half eaten away, and 
marks of sharp teeth were visible round the rugged margins 
of the newly-made bung-hole. 

This discovery fully accounted for the noise the ghost had 
made, which caused so much alarm. The rats inhabiting the 
cellar had found out the wine and communicated the good news 
to all the other rats in the neighbourhood, and they had quickly 
assembled there to enjoy the fun and get tipsy, which, judging 
from the noise they made, they certainly did, on this precious 
cask of wine. Being quite a large party they had finished it in two 
nights, and then, having got all they could, they quietly returned 
to their respective homes, little dreaming that the merry- 
making had nearly caused the death of the rightful owner and 
foundress of the feast. They had first gnawed out the cork and 
got as much as they could, but finding that the more they drank 
the lower the wine became, they set to work and ate away the 
wood to the level of the wine again. This they continued till 
they had emptied the cask, and then they must have got into it, 
and licked up the last drains, the remains of the cask are still 
kept as a curiosity. 

Rats frequently show great sinvduess towards their com- 
panions who may have sustained any injury. While Alex 
Gunn, cattle-dealer, Brachour, was lately passing the Mill of 
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Dale, his attention was attracted to a huge rat coming out of 
his hole by the river bank. After carefully surveying the place, 
the rat retreated with much caution. But very soon it returned 
leading by the ear another, which it left close by the hole. 
A third rat joined the kind conductor, and the two searched 
about and picked up some scraps of grain; these they carried 
to the second rat, which appeared to be blind, and which 
remained quietly where they had left it, nibbling such fare as 
was brought to it. They seemed then to relax in their exertions, 
and were still for a short time; after this rest one of the rats 
seized a small stick, about five inches in length, which he 
inserted in the blind one’s mouth, and taking hold of the other 
end he conducted his blind companion to the water’s edge, and 
after both had had a drink, the seeing rat, led the other back to 
its hole. Many instances of this kind are recorded by Mr. 
Jesse and others. 

Rats, although extremely shy animals, are distinguished for 
their do/duess and courage in combat. Thus, when matched with 
so formidable an opponent as a ferret in a closed room, they 
have been seen to display extraordinary cunning in taking 
advantage of the light, by keeping close under the window 
so as to throw the glare into the eyes of the enemy, darting 
forwards frequently to give a bite, and then retiring to their 
vantage ground. They have also been often known to assist 
one another in defending themselves from dangerous foes. 

The rat, though naturally a savage creature, is, by dint of 
kindness, capable of being tamed and made obedient to the will 
of man. Some of the Japanese tame rats and teach them to 
perform many entertaining tricks, and when thus instructed 
exhibit them as a show for the diversion of the people. An 
Englishman travelling through Mecklenburg about forty years 
ago, beheld a singular spectacle in the hotel at New Hargard. 
After dinner, the landlord placed on the floor a large dish of 
soup, and gave a loud whistle. Immediately there rushed into 
the room a mastiff, a fine Angora cat, an old raven, and a 
remarkably large rat, with a bell about his neck. They all 
went to the dish, and without disturbing each other, fed 
amicably together; after which the dog, the cat, and rat lay 
before the fire, while the raven hopped about the room. The 
landlord after accounting for the familiarity which existed 
among these animals added, that the rat was the most useful 
of the four, for the noise he made had completely freed the 
house from other rats and mice also, with which it had 
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previously been infested. F. Buckland frequently had rats 
brought to him in iron cages, on arriving they were extremely 
fierce, biting at every thing and uttering their peculiar cry of 
alarm when he went near to them. But in two or three 
days they became tolerably tame, even eating bread-and-milk 
out of a spoon introduced between the bars. Very soon they 
began to beg for food putting their noses through the bars and 
making various gesticulations. 

A worthy saddler had prepared a number of strips of leather, 
and having greased them well he laid them in a box, but strange 
to say, they disappeared one by one no one knew how. However 
one day, as he was sitting at work in his shop, he saw a large 
black rat shyly poke his head up out of a hole in the corner of 
the room and look around him. When, seeing all quiet, out he 
came and ran straight to the box which contained the leather 
strips. In he dived, quickly reappearing with a dainty piece in 
his mouth, and scampering off to his hole he vanished. The 
saddler resolved to catch the thief the next time he came forth, 
which he did by propping up a sieve with a smali stick and 
placing under it a piece of toasted cheese. The moment the 
rat began to nibble the cheese down came the sieve and he was 
made prisoner. Upon which the saddler armed himself with a 
stick to kill the mischievous animal, but what was his 
astonishment, when he lifted the sieve to see the rat remain 
perfectly still for a minute and then walk gently up his arm 
and, looking up beseechingly in his face, seemed to say, “I am a 
poor innocent creature, and if your wife we// lock up all the 
good things in the cupboard, / must eat the prepared things, for 
rats must live as well as you.” The saddler was so touched by 
the appealing look that he answered, “Tom, I meant to kill you, 
but now I will not, so let us be friends. I'll put you some 
bread and cheese every day if you will leave my leathers alone.” 
He then put the animal down and he leisurely retreated to his 
hole. For a long time afterwards the rat found his breakfast 
regularly placed for him at the mouth of his hole, in grateful 
return for which he became quite tame, running about the shop 
and inquisitively turning over everything on the bench at which 
his protector was at work, but never again did he steal any thongs. 
He would even accompany his master to the stables when he 
went to attend to his pony, and pick up the corn as it fell from 
the manger, wisely keeping a respectful distance from the pony’s 
legs. His chief delight was to bask in the warm window-sill, 
stretching his full length in the mid-day sun. This luxurious 
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habit unfortunately caused his untimely end for as he lay at his 
ease one hot day taking his siesta, a dog belonging to an 
opposite house espied him, and dashed through the window. 
The poor rat awoke, alas! too late to save himself from the 
teeth of his enemy. The dog’s master, hearing from the 
saddler, the rat’s history, had him stuffed, and with a silver 
chain round his neck, his remains form to this day a handsome 
addition to the shop window of a bird-dealer in Brompton. 

A still more remarkable story of a tame rat is related by 
F,. Buckland. Some years ago the driver of a Bow and Stratford 
omnibus in moving some trusses of hay in his hay-loft, found 
snugly coiled up in a corner, a little miserable-looking rat, 
whose mother had gone forth on a foraging expedition to find 
something for her darling’s supper. The little creature excited 
the man’s compassion who took him up and brought him home 
to his family. The children were pleased with their-new pet 
and called him Ikey after their eldest brother—Isaac: Ikey 
soon grew up and returned the kindness he received by exces- 
sive gentleness towards every member of the household. He 
was allowed to roam about the house at perfect liberty. His 
favourite seat was inside the fender or on the clean white hearth, 
but strange to say, he would never step on it unless it was 
quite clean. His master had entire control over him and, with 
the aid of a small whip, he taught him to sit upon his hind legs 
in a begging posture, jump through a whalebone hoop, drag a 
small cart to which he was harnessed, carry sticks and money, 
&c., in his mouth, and perform many amusing tricks. The rat 
soon understood the use of the whip, for whenever it was 
produced, if he saw his master’s countenance betraying dis- 
pleasure, in fear and trembling he would scamper up the walls 
of the room, or up the curtains, and perch himself on the 
cornice, waiting there till a kind word from his master brought 
him down again hopping about and squeaking with delight. In 
these gambols of mirth he would run so fast round his tail, that 
it was almost impossible to distinguish what the whirling object 
was. At night he would stretch himself out at full length, like 
a cat, before the fire on the rug, seeming greatly to enjoy this 
luxurious way of warming himself. He was so resolved to be 
warm that whenever he found the fire going out, and the room 
consequently becoming cold, he would creep up into his master’s 
bed and try to get under the clothes. But he was never 
allowed to remain there long, being made to decamp as soon as 
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his presence was discovered. He would then take refuge in the 
folds of his master’s clothes which he found on a chair, 
retaining quiet possession of them till the morning. The good 
man became so fond of his rat that he taught him at the word 
of command, “Come along Ikey,” to jump into his great-coat 
pocket in the morning when he went out to his daily occupation 
of driving the omnibus. He did not, however, carry him all 
day in his pocket, but put him in the boot of the conveyance 
to act as guard to his dinner. “ But why does he not eat up your 
dinner?” the driver was sometimes asked. “ Because I always 
give him plenty, when I have my own breakfast, before starting.” 
And, in fact, the dinner was never touched except when there 
happened to be some cold plum-pudding which Ikey could not 
resist. But he invariably devoured the plums only, leaving the 
less dainty parts for the repast of his master. The rat acted as 
an excel 
idle fellows, who generally lounge about the public-houses where 
the omnibuses bait, attempted to run off with the packet out of 
the boot, Ikey would fly out at them from under the straw, and 
effectually put the robbers to flight. At night he was taken 
home in his master’s pocket, and partook of the family supper, 
but if any stranger chanced to be present, he was so shy that in 
spite of his hunger he always hid himself till they had gone. 
When growing old, as his teeth were worn out, the children 
delighted in giving him hard biscuits or brandy snaps, which he 
had been very fond of in his younger days but now they gave 
him trouble to masticate, but his perseverance and rage when 


llent guard to the provisions, for whenever any of the 


unsuccessful caused the mischievous boys many a laugh. 

The rat is one of the most despised and tormented of animals ; 
he has many enemies and few friends; wherever he appears his 
life is in danger from men, dogs, cats, owls, &c., who have no 
mercy on him; thus he has become very cautious in his move- 
ments, and displays an amount of cunning and sagacity which 
give to his little sharp face a peculiarly knowing and wide-awake 
appearance. Though he is always hated and killed by men, his 
sworn foes, yet he is to them a most useful servant in the 
humble capacity of scavenger; for wherever man settles his 
habitation, there, as if by magic, appear the rats. There were 
thousands of rats in the camp before Sebastopol; and a rat 
hunt in the trenches was a common occurrence. They swarm 
also at the camp at Aldershot, the sentries see them at night 
going to the nearest water to drink. The rat takes possession 
of the out-houses and drains, and devours the refuse and filth 
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thrown out of the dwelling of his master under whose floor and 
roof he lives. This refuse, if left to decay, would cause fever 
and malaria, were it not for the unremitting exertions of the rats 
who get rid of it by devouring it. The sewers adjoining the con- 
nected scrics of slaughter-houses in our large cities, are often 
nearly choked with offal and the foul animal matter swept into 
them by the careless butchers. What fearful maladies would 
arise if this putrid matter were allowed to remain there no one 
can tell, but the poor persecuted rats, who live there in 
swarms, swallow every germ of concentrated fever or cholera as 
it comes down to them, thus benefitting both themselves and 
the inhabitants who reside above their haunts. However, in the 
present day rats are deprived of most of their perquisites by the 
officers of the Sanitary Commission. 

A rat invariably washes himself all over after eating, no 
matter what, by licking its paws just as a cat does. They are 
naturally exceedingly clean animals, a parasite is said never to 
be seen on any of them. Even those living in filth are always 
clean in their person and their teeth beautifully so. Professor 
Colman states that a rat is the only animal who will thrive and 
always have a clean coat, while living in the most filthy places. 
In fact a rat will live in all that would be fatal to any other 
animal, hence it is understood why he should always be cleaning 
himself, never does a rat finish a bit of food or touch a human 
hand without washing himself immediately afterwards. 

The fur of the rat has not been utilized. An ingenious 
inhabitant of Liskeard, Cornwall, exhibited himself some years 
ago in a dress composed of rat skins, which he was collecting 
for three years and a half. He made the dress entirely himself, 
consisting of hat, neckerchief, coat, trowsers, cape, gaiters, and 
shoes. The number of rats required to complete the suit, was 
six hundred and seventy, and the person when thus dressed 
appeared exactly like one of the Esquimaux, as described by 
Ross. The cape was composed of the pieces of skins im- 
mediately round the tails containing about six hundred tails. 
A lady in Glasgow had a pair of shoes of exquisite workman- 
ship, the upper parts of which were made of the skins of rats, 
the leather was exceedingly smooth, and as soft as the finest 
kid, and appeared stout and firm. It took no less than six 
skins to make the pair of shoes, as the back of the skin is the 
only part strong enough for use. The commercial value of the 


kindred Chinchilla is well known. 
MARIANNE BELL. 
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A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MAX had not been absent from the carriage more than twenty 
minutes, but during that interval much had happened. 

The continued exposure to the storm began to produce a 
disastrous effect on Christopher in the critical condition of his 
lungs. His breathing became very oppressed, his face deadly 
pale, and it was evident that a long continuance of this state of 
things would kill him. 

The Marchioness herself, though conscious of his peril and 
deeply pained, was too distressed and exhausted to offer any 
assistance. Gertrude, though racked by anxiety, roused herself 
to the height of her duties, and did all in her power to keep up 
the sufferers till her brother's return. 

Supporting the head of Christopher while Lina bathed his 
forehead with Eau de Cologne, she tried to gather the sounds 
of footsteps amidst the crash of the storm. But the minutes 
seemed to pass with leaden foot, and Christopher was getting 
rapidly worse, and at length Gertrude begged Jakob to try to 
limp as far as the road and sce if help was at hand. 

The brave fellow, battling with the hurricane, hobbled with 
much difficulty to the road, and had only been there a couple of 
minutes, when the sound of bells struck his ear, borne on the 
gale, and descending the pass at a rapid pace. A minute more 
and the vehicle was in sight, and was recognized by Jakob’s 
practised eye as a sledge, drawn by three horses. The instant 
it was near him, he was in the road, and throwing up his arms, 
shouted the talismanic word, “ Halt.” 

The driver, a stout Swiss, smoking lustily amid the storm, 
did not seem to be much put out by the apparition, but his 
companion, evidently the master, looked hard at Jakob, then, 
putting his hand on the rein, pulled up. 
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The Swiss was disposed to murmur, and shouted, 
“Who the devil are you ?” 

“ Stop, in God’s name and for mercy’s sake !’ 
“Wall, now,” broke in the master, in unmistakeable Yankee 


” 


accent, “ you don’t want practice with a six-shooter, eh ? 
“O Herr, for pity’s sake, come quick, to help a wounded 

officer and two ladies.” 
“ Enough, enough ;” 

little. ‘“ Wounded officer a little in my line, and ladies can’t 


the new-comer understood German a 


have an easy time here.” 

“Wait, Seppi, here, I’ve a sick call in the bush;” this was 
said to the Swiss driver, whom he left grumbling, while his 
horses stood shaking their bells in the storm. 

Gertrude had heard the sound, and hoping it was her brother 
coming back, was rather distressed to see a tall, spare man, in a 
rather shabby black dress suit, without an overcoat, drenched to 
the skin, stalk down to the carriage and present his thin sallow 
cheeks and sandy beard at the window of the carriage. 

“Guess you're in a lively fix,” was uttered with a saturnine, 
immovable voice. 

“O, Sir, help us if it is in your power ; our poor patient is in 
danger, and this lady is sinking fast.” Gertrude spoke English 
well. 

“ Ain’t a Southerner, I hope ?” 

“ An English officer, wounded at Custozza.” 

“ Britisher? New to him, I calculate, to be riddled with 
shot. We are used to these little troubles across the pond.” 

“Pray, sir, if you value life, do something for him 


quickly.” 

“I’m coming that way, madam, and you're in luck to-day, I 
guess.” 
Gertrude actually stared at the Yankee, who turned a quid 
and went on. 

“You see I’m the right man in the right place here, though 
I calculate you don’t know where I hail from.” 

Gertrude’s look of appeal was despairing. 

“T’m Dr. Skedaddle, Portland, Maine, U.S., and I’ve done 
a good bit of work, sawing bones and trepanning skulls, 





and 


“Pray, Dr. Skedaddle, if you are a surgeon, relieve his 
breathing, and help us to reach some shelter.” 
“ My good lady, I’m coming to that. Just you put this little 
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affair over his mouth,” he pulled a respirator from his pocket, 
“and get the man to carry him up to my car.” 

“ A thousand thanks, but the man is dead lame.” 

“ Another fix,” muttered Dr. Skedaddle; then opening the 
carriage door and taking up poor Christopher in his thin, 
muscular arms, he tramped off with him, looking like the genius 
of the storm, Gertrude feeling some misgiving in trusting him to 
this grim stranger. 

Presently, however, she was relieved by the reappearance of 
Dr. Skedaddle, who without relaxing a feature proceeded to 
convey both the elder and the younger lady to his sledge, 
assisted by Lina and Jakob. 

When they were all deposited there, and the invalids well 
enveloped in their own wraps, for the eccentric doctor seemed 
to have none, he said sharply : 

“ Where are you bound to, strangers ?” 

“We were going to Splugen,” replied Gertrude, “ but all we 
ask to seek is shelter.” 

“Guess there’s no hotel or bar handy about here!” This 
was said with a severe look, and poor Gertrude’s heart began to 
shrink within her. 

“ How can we leave him here to perish?” ejaculated Gertrude, 
with a world of appeal in her beautiful eyes. 

There was a humourous twinkle in Dr. Skedaddle’s eyes, but 
he did not speak for a minute. 

“Cold charity to leave you here, ma’am, though Americans 
are fond of plenty of ice, and I’m bound on a visit to the 
North.” 

“Vou will not desert us, then ?” 

“Didn’t bargain for practice in the glaciers, but I shall not 
give you the slip, anyhow.” 

He gave an awful twitch and wrung the wet from his coat, 
then, seating himself and quieting the grumbling Swiss with the 
promise of a good 7rink-geld,he gave orders to turn the horses’ 
heads up hill, and generously took them up the pass to Splugen. 

At the request of Gertrude, the brave Jakob was left close at 
hand under the shelter of a rock, to relieve the mind of Max 
when he came back, and the sledge swept up the pass in the 
teeth of the beating storm, Christopher and the Marchioness 
canopied under a heap of mantles, and tenderly assisted by the 
eccentric, but kind hearted Skedaddle. 

The prompt intervention and generous help of the worthy 
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Yankee were the means of saving the lives of the invalids. 
When he had deposited them safely at the comfortable mountain 
inn, and Gertrude attempted to express her sense of the debt of 
gratitude under which he had laid them, he only wrung his 
soaking clothes again, and with a few able directions for the 
treatment of the sick, jumped into his sledge, saying : 

“Calculate you won't neglect the young man. I must get 
dry before I show myself among the Britishers. If you come 
over the pond any time, ask for Dr. Skedaddle, Portland, 
Maine, U.S.” 

There was no more opportunity for thanks or farewells, for 
the sledge and its singular occupant soon disappeared in the 
storm, which was now fast abating. Our travellers were only 
too rejoiced to find themselves in a place of safety after the 
adventures they had gone through, and when, after a short 
period, they were rejoined by Max and the rest of the party, 
their gratitude to Providence for their deliverance was un- 
bounded. 

The best rooms on the first floor of the Lar were appro- 
priated to the “distinguished visitors,’ rescued from the snow- 
storm by Dr. Skedaddle. The aged Marchioness was for some 
time quite prostrated with the combined effects of grief, fatigue, 
and exposure, and Christopher long remained in a most 
precarious state, receiving the tenderest nursing and sisterlike 
care from Gertrude. The exertion and occupation given by this 
nursing of the two invalids was useful to her in keeping her 
thoughts from dwelling on the terrible events of the late battle 
and the despair it had left in her heart. But Max, now that 
the call for action and devotion was over, fell back on a state 
of painful despondency, naturally resulting from the catastrophe 
attending the lancer charge at Custozza, and the painful secret 
he was forced to keep relating to his own share in the death ot 
Gaston de Villefranche, and of Lorenzo Pescara. 

One evening Christopher was reclining on a couch at the 
open window dreamily watching the scene before him. It was a 
glorious Alpine sunset ; the lower valleys were already in a deep 
solemn shade, the bleating goats and lowing cattle were slowly 
winding their way down from the higher pastures, their bells 
making a gentle melody on the hillside, whilst the upper world 
of grey crags and snow-clad summits was bathed in a rosy ocean 
of light, each rock and glacier and snowy peak being shown out 
in succession, according to altitude and position, first blushing in 
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the last rays of the sinking sun, then gleaming in the rich tints 
of the afterglow, and lastly fading into a golden glory, to be 
followed by the grey gloaming and shades of night. 

Scarcely had the last faint tints expired, when a sweet 
harmony of many voices rose on the quiet evening air, and re- 
echoed from the surrounding uplands. It was but a party of 
herdsmen singing one of their national airs-—a plaintive melody 
well attuned to the departing day—but the combination of sight 
and sound was so moving that Christopher, in his weak state, 
was quite overcome. Gertrude, too, who sat near him, gazing 
on the landscape in silent admiration, was affected to tears. 

“ Strange it is,” said Christopher, as if thinking aloud, “that 
this earth, so rich in beauty and harmony, should be such a 
scene of sorrow, such a world of pain.” 

Her tears continued to fall, but she said nothing. 

He continued: “And then our greatest pain, our keenest 
sorrow, seems to proceed from our best affections and highest 
aspirations.” 

He sighed, and she gently laid her hand upon his arm, 
looking with the kindest expression of sympathy into his wan, 
worn features. 

“ Hush,” she said, as if soothing a restless infant ; it was clear, 
on looking at her radiant eye and pale transparent cheek, that 
the earthly affections were died out or transfigured, and that the 
lovely girl’s whole nature had merged into higher aspirations. 

“You must not talk,” the words came like the whisper of an 
angel voice, “nor may you think much, but you must live and 
hope.” 

There was a touch of painful human suffering in the last 
word. He looked at her with his deep-set, expressive eyes, 
anxiously, almost worshipfully, and with a feeble movement 
he raised her hand to his lips. 

“Yes, you may hope,” she proceeded, with deep sorrow in 
the tones of her tender, musical voice; for she still lives, and 
will learn to know your love and prize your devotion.” 

He looked at her wistfully. “I do not think, dearest lady, I 
shall live for her to know it. I only hope she may be happy 
” his breath came fast and thick. 

“ Hush, and be still, all things come right, they say, to him 





who will but wait.” 
“T think I shall not be here long, and perhaps it is best 
so,—but,—I—I leave much that is very lovely, and—will you 
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forgive me, if I tell you truly—tell you all I feel, in leaving 
you.” 

She looked at him almost sternly at first, but there was not a 
shadow of earthly love or passion in his face. 

“Do not mistake me—at such a moment I could not be 
insincere, never did the idea of aught but the truest friendship 
cross my mind. Worship you I could with all the fervour of 
my soul—I would not presume to name a less respectful 





allegiance.” 
She was deeply moved and bowed her graceful head in tacit 


sympathy and kind appreciation, then seeing that the effort had 
tried him painfully, she only said : 

“Tf you have friendship for me, say no more. I know and 
deeply feel all you mean to express, and shall cherish it as long 
as I live.” 

So saying, she rose and left him to rejoin the Marchioness ; 
as she went, she could not help wondering how his early 
affection for Beatrice could remain faithful and unchanged, 
despite the repulses and rudeness he had experienced. But so 
it was; although he was fully conscious that this noble Austrian 
lady was a being of a far more exalted nature and perfect order 
of character than the English girl, he still adored her whose rare 
beauty had first taken his fancy captive and enshrined his heart. 

Christopher remained for some time in deep reverie, much of 
his former life coming up before him as a strange phantasmagoria, 
coloured with those visionary and ideal tints that are wont to 
issue from a weakened state of nerves. He seemed in a strange 
wild dream, and his reason strove painfully to seize the reins of 
his imagination, and give some consistency and order to its 
vagaries. 

Lying back, exhausted with his emotions, he was lost for a 
time to the real world around him, when the loud tones of 
voices, in his native tongue, emanating from the balcony under 
his window, arrested his attention, dispelled his reverie, and by 
degrees commanded his interest. The language was English, 
but the tones were nasal and decidedly transatlantic, and being 
pitched in different keys, proceeded evidently from three persons. 

First voice. “Wall now, General, guess you had a pretty 
smart passage ; but I'll be darned if I won't have my hat.” 

Second voice. “I calculate the wager was a fair one, Com- 
modore, and we would have made Cape Clear if we had not 
run foul of the telegraph cable.” 
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Third voice. “Tl tell you what it is, sir, we whipped you 
altogether, for we came over in no time; and yet we had to 
slope away and let off steam, to avoid an almighty collision.” 

First voice. “Were you nearly run down by the Queen's 
yacht, Judge?” 

Third voice. “We Republicans give Royalists a wide berth, 
General.” 

Second voice. “A Cunard steamer was like to stave us in, 
but we posted helm just in time. She had a narrow escape of 
sinking herself, though.” 

First voice. “ She had a valuable cargo—yes, sir?” 

Third voice. “Two hundred free and independent American 
citizens, and old Sam Breakspere, the New York fortune. But 
he might as well have gone straight to the bottom then and 
there, for he only came on to get sick and die at Paris.” 

Second voice. “Somebody was the better for that, I guess, 
Judge. ’Spose the lawyers had a real good time with him.” 

Third voice. “ All his fortune, they say, went to his nephew, 
Christopher, who was in at the death. A smart young man that, 
I reckon, and by no means bashful ; he is about to make a fine 
match with the daughter of a city magnate who has got quite 
a heap of money.” 

The wounded man on the sofa was now intent on what he 
heard, and with all his faculties roused, listened eagerly to hear 
the issue of the conversation. But the speakers soon after 
moved off to “liquor up” at the bar, and he heard and saw 
nothing more of them at Splugen, though his mind remained 
much impressed by the latter part of their conversation, and he 
was painfully anxious to know more relating to his uncle’s 
death, and fathom the mystery about himself. Had _ his 
treacherous half-brother been supplanting him again? How 
and when could he obtain news from home? When should this 
tantalizing suspense, this forced inaction, come to an end ? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IT is never pleasant to leave Italy for England, or to exchange 
the brilliant sunshine and keen mountain air of the Alps for the 
murky atmosphere of our “favoured isle,” especially at the time 
when chill October, or still more drear November, enshrouds 
our fields and hedgerows with mists and fogs which the few 
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faint rays of a watery sun, even at noon-day, hardly can pene- 
trate, much less dispel. 

Nothing could form a more striking contrast to the scene 
described in the last chapter—a scene whose exceptional beauty 
and radiance affected Christopher Breakspere so deeply, and 
awoke within his breast such tender and sorrowful emotions— 
than the same evening as night closed in on one of the midland 
counties of England. It was the very day on which Mr. Break- 
spere—as ignorant of his son’s suffering condition as that son 
was of the distressing circumstances in which his father found 
himself—had, with the assistance of the faithful Fuggles, con- 
trived to effect his escape from the gloomy walls of Crazybank 
Asylum—we had well-nigh said Crazybank Prison. The rain, 
which had fallen in unceasing torrents during the greater part 
of the day, had now subsided into a dismal drizzle ; no gleam of 
light relieved the gloom, and it was not without considerable 
labour and difficulty that the fugitives, wading across bogs and 
sodden turf, reached the humble shelter of Joseph Waters’ roof. 

The sturdy old labourer was at first greatly surprised to see 
his visitors, but he soon entered fully into the spirit of the 
adventure, rubbed his hands with amused delight at the idea 
of “old Moonshine” being caught in his own trap, and when 
he heard of Churchyard’s defeat, and the position in which he 
was left, he almost roared with laughter. Fuggles had to 
remind him of their precarious situation, and point to Mr. 
Breakspere’s pale face and trembling form, expressing a hope 
that all were trustworthy in the cottage, and reyuesting that 
they might be guided as soon as possible to the nearest railway- 
station. 

“Oh, we all be as true as gold here, sir, though we haven't 
much of that, nor silver neither. My missus is as deaf as a post, 
and little Jim there, who is quite at your service, would rather 
die under Churchyard’s lash, if ever the old rogue gets hold on 
him, than let out aught I tell him not.” 

Reassured on this score, they proceeded to concoct the best 
mode of escaping detection. It was quickly resolved that Jim 
should conduct them with a lantern to the station, while his 
father kept at home to send any messengers from Dr. Moonshine 
on the wrong scent. Mr. Breakspere was in no condition to 
make plans for himself, so Fuggles arranged that he should be 
left at the house of Dr. Bogue, or some other trusty friend in 
the vicinity of London, while Fuggles proceeded to his own 
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home to ascertain how matters had been going on at Bennet 
Friars, and what was the present state of affairs with regard 
to Mrs. Breakspere and her son, Walter Cummins. Our readers 
will remember that it was at the scauce given by Dr. Bogue that 
the experiments with laughing gas took place, the occurrences 
in connection with which were shamefully perverted into a 
pretext for Mr. Breakspere’s incarceration at Crazybank. Ever 
since that time the illness of Dr. Bogue had incapacitated him 
entirely from taking any active interest in the affairs of his 
friend. 

After snatching a hasty refection of bread and cheese and 
beer—the best things the honest fellow could offer—they took 
leave of Waters with a strong grasp of his horny hand, and saw 
his rugged face lighted up with sympathy and delight, as he 
pointed to the bright flames at Crazybank, battling with the 
gloom. 

“ At any rate, sirs, they'll ’ave to use the water-cure to some 
good purpose now,” were his last words as they disappeared in 
the darkness. 

Little Jim proved an active and efficient guide, and the 
fugitives reached the station just as the bell announced the 
arrival of an up-train. Fuggles immediately took third-class 
tickets for himself and his master, and soon they found them- 
selves whirling through the darkness on their way to the metro- 
polis. 

At first they paid no heed to their fellow-travellers, but after 
a while Mr. Breakspere could not help listening to a conversation 
going on between a placid elderly Englishman, and a thin 
gentleman in a black suit, who was defending the salutary 
custom of chewing, which he declared to be the staff of 
life. Presently this entertaining individual proceeded to re- 
late some of his adventures abroad. He had just come 
from Switzerland, and described, amongst other things, the 
distressing situation in which he had found, and from which he 
had rescued, a party of travellers who had been overtaken by 
one of those sudden and violent storms so often encountered in 
mountainous countries. 

“Top-sawyers they were, too; I caught them in a whirl- 
wind, half way up Splugen, just in time to save the carriage 
from rolling down a precipice. We are used to these things in 
America; but those people, who were Austrian Archdooks, or 
something in that line, didn’t like it; and a young wounded 
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officer with them, a Britisher, Christopher by name, bowled over 
at Custozza, had a hard time in that keen air. Seemed engaged to 
a lovely German countess, who was keeping the blast from him.” 

“What was his regiment ?” broke in Mr. Breakspere, now 
deeply interested in the conversation. 

The speaker, who was no other than Dr. Skedaddle, turned 
round and eyed him. 

“’Pon my word, stranger, I didn’t ask. I calculate he was 
an Austrian Lancer; if I remember right, he was wearing the 
undress uniform.” 

“Could it be? Unlikely, if not impossible. With an 
Austrian lady, too. Were there no other Christophers in the 
world? It was an idle fancy.” Yet the image of his son, 
wounded—dying, perhaps—in the snows and blasts of the Alps, 
would come up before him. “And were they saved ?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“T did a little handy business for them—got ’em up to 
Splugen in my carriage, and stopped his bleeding, which had 
broken out again.” 

“You acted as a good Samaritan, and God will reward you.” 

Some time was consumed in desultory conversation, while 
Mr. Breakspere’s thoughts were busy about his son. But his 
further questions did not elicit any fresh result, and the whole 
party soon lapsed into silence. 

Meanwhile Fuggles’ thoughts naturally reverted to his own 
lost son—“ I never meet any one who gives me news of him,” 
he said within himself; adding bitterly, “and bad tidings indeed 
I fear they would be, were I to get any.” He recalled how he 
had found that son to be gradually getting under some evil 
influence, until he had at last been thoroughly enslaved and 
decoyed away from his home. How many a weary mile he had 
tramped in search of his Jamie, and how futile all his efforts had 
proved ! 

Wishing to spare Mr. Breakspere the noise and confusion of 
a London terminus, Fuggles determined to alight at one of the 
suburbs, where lived an old servant of the family, into whose 
charge he could confide him, and in whose house Mr. Breakspere 
could remain in safe concealment for the present, and recover 
somewhat from the effects of the treatment he had undergone 
at Crazybank. For himself, the impulse was irresistible to 
rejoin at once the desolate wife and broken-hearted mother 
whom he had left to weep in solitude at Bennet Friars, and 
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share, if he could not console, her grief. But Fuggles knew not 
that Divine Providence, who sees all, ordains all, and recom- 
penses all, had already rewarded the unselfish devotion of this 
worthy man to his unhappy master, by granting his heart’s 
desire, and bringing back the prodigal to his father’s roof. 


We must now go back a little in our story and relate what 
had taken place at Bennet Friars since the discovery of the 
fraud, suspicion of which had been unjustly attached to Christo- 
pher, and the consequent illness and seclusion of Mr. Breakspere. 

Walter Cummins, one of those utterly worthless, selfish, and 
unscrupulous, yet strangely influential and successful men who 
are sometimes met with, had induced the other members of the 
firm to admit him as junior partner in his father’s place, and 
had to a great extent got the management of affairs into his 
own hands. Amongst other things, he had persuaded them to 
suspend Fuggles from his functions on the plea of inefficiency, 
and cast him adrift on the world. But the elder partner, who 
had a residue of better feelings, was worked upon by the strong 
appeals of Mrs. Fuggles, to allow them to inhabit a small tene- 
ment in the top storey of the house at Bennet Friars, and give 
her a trifling salary as a sort of resident care-taker, to sweep out 
the chambers and attend to the door out of office hours. At 
the same time a creature of Walter Cummins’, a man named 
Grimes, who seemed fully in his confidence and who united in 
himself the virtues of special informer and fraudulent detective, 
was engaged as porter. 

Mrs. Fuggles submitted to her hard lot with the patient 
endurance peculiar to a large class of suffering Englishwomen, 
and her husband, with the right stuff of a British soldier, looked 
about for work. But the peculiar circumstances attending Mr. 
Breakspere’s disappearance had attracted his attention, and 
feeling sure that something was wrong, he determined to ferret 
it out. Fora long time he could obtain no clue; but one day 
his wife brought him the fragments of a letter which had been 
inadvertently tossed into the waste-paper basket with other 
papers. It was from Dr. Moonshine, and although too vague 
to afford any certain information, it was enough for the keen 
wits of the sagacious old soldier. He hunted up a county 
directory, looked out the town whose post-mark the letter bore, 
and discovering that a private asylum for “nervous patients ” 
was situated there, he concocted the plan we have seen so 
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successfully carried out to alleviate Mr. Breakspere’s sufferings 
until he could eventually bring about his liberation. 

The old house in Bennet Friars did not look particularly 
cheerful on a certain evening, about a week before the escape 
from the asylum took place. The offices were closed for the 
night, and not a sound was heard save the steady downpour of 
rain, pattering in melancholy monotony against the dismal 
casements, and an occasional fitful gust which howled and 
moaned in sepulchral tones along the dark, musty passages. 
There was no light in the lower storeys, and the only sign of 
life was a faint flicker through one of the upper windows, near 
the roof. Ina garret of that upper storey sat an elderly woman 
by a solitary candle, placed on a table, on which also rested 
a Bible and her horn spectacles, which she had just laid aside. 
The embers had died out in the cheerless hearth, and the old 
lady, with deep dejection on her face, strongly marked with 
kindliness, sat resting her head pensively on her hand. 

It was the aged wife and mother, thinking of the absent 
father and son. 

A deep shadow passed over her face as, wringing her hands, 
she uttered these words: “Ah, my boy, my boy— wayward, 
wilful, sinful, forgetting thy parents—why art thou not here to 
cheer thy aged mother, and help her to bear her hard lot? 
Husband away, and son lost—alas, for me!” A few tears came 
to her relief. ‘“ Oh,” ejaculated the loving heart in an outburst 
of maternal feeling, “my poor boy, my Jamie! Lost he may 
be—degraded, a bye-word, aye, a thing of shame—but he is my 
boy, my Jamie. He may be sick, starving, dying, this cold, 
bleak night, no kind face near him, no kind hand to smooth 
his pillow, no mother’s hand to may be close 

An outburst of tears stopped her, and for a moment pre- 
vented her from hearing a faint pull at the front door bell. 

Her paroxysm of grief gradually quieted down into the 
usual resigned dejection of her sorrow-stricken heart, and she 





was turning again to read a line or two of comfort from her 
Bible, when another shaky, trembling peal sounded from the 
front door. 

She started, and seemed at first annoyed. “’Spose it be 
that fellow, Grimes, come back to worry. What can he want 
here again, and o’ such a night? There, again—I must go at 
once—it might-—no, it can’t—I never have such luck in life— 
more like a messenger with bad news.” 
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She took up her candle and hurried down as fast as her age 
permitted. As she approached the door, another feeble pull at 
the bell made her start, for it was not in this fashion that Grimes 
was wont to summon her. Altogether she was much perplexed 
as she opened the door, when a sudden gust blew out the candle, 
and the distant gas-lamp flickering through the fog, only enabled 
her to see a crouching human form leaning heavily against the 
door-post, and apparently drenched by the pitiless shower. 

Thinking that he was some poor outcast of the streets, not 
having much means of relief and yet unwilling to turn away 
a fellow-creature with a harsh word on such a night, she said 
kindly : “Ye be hungry and cold, I take it, poor thing, but this 
is the wrong place for relief—I am almost as badly off myself. 
However, I'll give ye a trifle to buy bread and get a night's 
lodging, poor creature.” 

A moan and sob was the only reply, shading off into one of 
those deep, hollow coughs, to which the name of churchyard 
cough has been appropriately given. 

“Poor thing, I wish I could do more. Yourre ill, and this is 
bad weather to be out. Can't ye find out the relieving officer 
and parish doctor?” 

A very faint murmur from the sufferer seemed to gasp the 
word, “ Mother!” 

“Ah! poor thing,” proceeded Mrs. Fuggles, on the wrong 
scent, but full of right feeling, in her large sympathy. “Ye 
have no mother. You're an orphan, I dare say, and no one to 
care for ye, sick and ill and homeless. I wish I could shelter 
ye, but this ain’t my house.” 

“Mother, take me in!” The words though faint were 
audible, and made the old woman almost sink as she seemed 
to have a faint remembrance of their tones. 

“Who be ye?” she screamed almost wildly, seizing him by 
the arm and turning his face towards the faint gleam from the 
gas-lamp. 

“O mother! I am your Jamie, lost and dying—will ye take 
me in?” 

She gazed with a frantic eagerness into that haggard face, on 
which crime and disease had set their melancholy seal, and she 
detected in that dreadful ruin the traces of the babe that had 
smiled and crowed in her arms some one-and-twenty years 
before. 

The parents’ broken-hearts, their saddened home, his long 
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silence, his life of sin and shame—all, all, was forgotten in the 
mother’s endless pity for her suffering, sinning child. 

“Oh, Jamie, Jamie! why did not ye come before?” she 
sobbed, taking the poor dripping victim in her loving arms and 
drawing him gently in and almost carrying him up to the poor 
garret, for he was very faint and ill. Then laying him on the 
bed and kindling the fire, she stirred herself to get him dry 
clothes and what little refreshment she could command, and 
lighting a candle she proceeded to survey the wreck left of her 
stalwart boy. She was a woman of strong mind as well as 
loving heart, and though the sight of that ghastly face and 
shrunken frame would have stricken senseless many a mother 
of weaker character, it only made her resolve to save him at all 
costs. 

Tenderly, prayerfully did the poor mother watch over her 
son, through the long hours of that night. No slumber came 
near her eyes, no thought of self crossed her mind; she bore 
up bravely against misery and broken-hearted sorrow, to give 
all her care to her child. For though he had been wilful, sinful, 
and lost, he was found, and sick, and dying. 

The sepulchral cough came ever and anon to break upon the 
silence of the chamber, and the sufferer would toss uneasily in 
pain, and then towards morning his thoughts wandered, he 
started up once or twice in bed and shouted wildly : 

“Get away—leave me alone—I tell you it wasn’t me—I was 
forced to do it by-——— by——’” and he fell back exhausted into 
his mother’s arms, as she wiped away the cold sweat standing in 
beads on his brow. 

“Hush! hush! my poor boy; it’s all a dream, and mother’s 
here and you're come home.” 

“Home,” said the sufferer, roused again, “they won't have 
me. I can’t go home; I’m a wretch; yet he made me do it.” 
His utterance was choked in a fit of coughing; his mother 
soothed him until he fell into a fitful slumber, as she would 
have soothed him when he was a fair-haired infant. 

There was evidently something on his mind, but the thought 
of it appeared to excite him to frenzy, and though his mother 
was painfully affected to hear this broken evidence of some 
crime, she strove to keep him quiet, dreading for him the effects 
of violent emotion. 

Towards dawn he fell into a longer though uneasy sleep, 
nature being quite exhausted, and his poor mother proceeded 
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at length to face the situation in all its bearings, and to ponder 
how she was to act to keep his presence from the firm and from 
Grimes, for they would surely eject him, and how she was to 
obtain the necessary medical advice and medicines. 

At all hazards he must stay there with her, and she would 
fight the battle of quiet heroism to support him and keep his 
presence secret. Strong in her resolution, and breathing a 
thanksgiving that at last he had come home, his heart softened 
and penitent, she proceeded to prepare some nourishment for 
his awaking, for his sunken face and wasted limbs spoke of want 
and famine. 

When he at length opened his eyes, he started and stared 
about him wildly, but soon catching sight of that one loved face, 
so unutterably pitiful, he stretched forth his poor arms and 
sobbed : “ Mother, I’m better now.” 

She could-not speak but folded him to her heart. 

Mrs. Fuggles was left at peace for the remainder of the day, 
and had the satisfaction of being abandoned to the solitude of 
the deserted house, since the office closed at 2 pm. Her 
mother’s heart was also relieved to find that poor Jamie seemed 
to experience a kind of new, strange delight in the long-lost 
charms of home, though that dreadful cough still tore his chest 
painfully. 

The night was more tranquil, and as the following day was 
the blessed Sabbath, with its peace and rest from toil, the poor 
mother lad a respite and could devote ail her time and care to 
her sick boy, who seemed to revive slightly; enough to make 
her poor mother’s heart beat fast with the hope of his eventual 
recovery. 

“Mother,” he said as he sat up by the fire, “you say Mr. 
Breakspere is in an asylum, and father is gone to take care of 
him, where is Mr. Christopher ?” 


“ Nobody knows dear. Somewhere in foreign parts, he has 
been gone a long time. He did something very wrong, robbed 


his father, they say. I would never have thought it of him, he 
seemed such a nice young gentleman, though he is a Papist, to 
be sure.” 

“"Twasn’'t he did it, mother, twas Mr. Waiter. Leastways 
I unlocked the box and took out the papers, he made me; and 
[ have not had a happy moment since. I have been very 
wicked, mother, to you and father, but I’m not like him. He zs 
a bad ‘un. Don’t you let him know I’m here. I know a lot 
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about him; I heard him promise Mr. Grimes £50 to swear 
master was mad.” 

These were indeed startling revelations to Mrs. Fuggles. 
Her intellect was none of the acutest, but as these facts sank 
into her mind, she began to understand that Walter Cummins 
was the evil genius who had misled and ruined her boy, and to 
see why Grimes had always shown such unaccountable hostility 
to her husband and herself. Ever since he came to the offices 
she had suffered a thousand petty persecutions at his hands, 
and her maternal instinct told her, and told her truly, that if 
he discovered Jamie was there, he would not rest until he had 
ejected both him and her. 

She was not long left in peace. Monday came; Grimes, 
ever on the look out to annoy, soon detected something un- 
usual, and made several attacks on her as she passed up and 
downstairs, engaged in her household work; but she endured 
it all with scarce a word in reply, so intent was she on keeping 
her son, and preserving the secret of his presence in the house. 
Grimes, however, ere long invented a pretext for mounting 
the stairs to her garret, and though she would not admit him, 
or even allow him a chance of peeping into the apartment, 
yet as ill luck would have it, before he could be got rid of, 
a deep cough from poor Jamie’s hollow chest betrayed his 
presence within. 

That was enough; the zealous porter hastened down to his 
employers and soon returned with a message from the partners, 
summoning Mrs. Fuggles to appear before them. She knew 
all was up with her then, and after washing her hands and 
putting on a clean apron, she resignedly descended the stairs 
to the room where Stunner, Fibbins, and Breakspere, or rather 
Cummins, awaited her coming. 

“What is your pleasure, gentlemen?” she asked. 

“We want a little explanation,’ began the senior partner, 
peremptorily, but with a certain consideration in his manner. 

“Tell us, Mrs. Fuggles, what is the meaning of your turning 
this house into a hospital, harbouring fever patients, and filling 
it with infection?” burst in Walter, livid with combined fear 
and anger. 

“T have done nothing of the sort, gentlemen,” replied the 
poor woman. 

“Do you mean to deny,” proceeded the senior partner, “that 


you have got some one upstairs ?” 
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“T do not, sir.” 

“There,” began Walter, “she owns it herself. Tell me, in 
the devil’s name, what low fellow have you picked out of the 
gutter ?” 

“It is my son, Mr. Cummins, and though brought low in 
many ways, he is not so low as those who taught him villainy 
and led him into sin.” 

Mr. Stunner and Mr. Fibbins exchanged glances; Walter 
Cummins almost foamed with rage. “Send her away, pack her 
off,” he exclaimed, “she will ruin the house, bringing in her 
infamous crew.” 

“Perhaps he has got small-pox,” insinuated Grimes, “it is 
very much about.” 

“That’s enough,” shouted Walter, “we can’t have a house 
full of tramps and paupers, send her away at once.” 

“ He is very ill, gentlemen.” 

“We know that, and that is why he must go.” 

“Tt would kill him.” 

“A good thing if it did.” 

“Stay,” interposed Mr. Stunner, “allow me, Mr. Cummins. 
I will give Mrs. Fuggles a letter for the hospital, and Grimes, let 
a cab be here in an hour’s time.” 

Touched by the mother’s look of despair and agony, he 
would have suggested waiting until another day, as the weather 
was most inclement, but Walter would not hear of delay, and 
threatened to call in the police. 

So a cab was fetched, and Jamie was supported downstairs 
by his weeping mother. At the door Mr. Stunner appeared for 
a moment, and slipping half a sovereign into Mrs. Fuggles’ hand, 
bade her see she got her son taken care of. 

Such was the tale with which Fuggles was greeted on his 
return home. 








Reviews. 


I.— MORAL THEOLOGY.! 


FATHER LEHMKUHL has completed his noble work sooner than 
we dared to hope, when we reviewed the first volume in 
January. At that early date, before we had had the 
opportunity of noting the friendly criticisms of other Catholic 
reviews, we gave it the large meed of praise which it certainly 
deserved. There have since come to us from Italy and Spain, 
from Germany and Austria, from Ireland and Holland, the 
weightiest and most flattering testimonies to the thoroughness, 
soundness, and practical usefulness of this new text-book, all 
agreeing with our main contention that Father Lehmkuhl was 
running a winning race with all other competitors. Several of 
our esteemed foreign contemporaries have been content with 
echoing the keynotes of our humble utterances, and two at least 
have done us the honour of quoting the words in which we said 
the book would mark an epoch in moral theology.” 

This second volume fully bears out the promise of the first. 
We find the same clear, methodical treatment, the same 
perspicuity of language, the same fulness of detail, thrown 
into perfectly logical sequence. The title proper to this part, 
“De subsidiis vite Christiane,” is very naturally divided into 
“De subsidiis adjuvantibus seu de Sacramentis,” and “De 
subsidiis coercentibus seu de pcenis ecclesiasticis,” the former 
subdivision making up, as a matter of course, the bulk of the 
volume. Yet the other subdivision on Censures and Irregu- 
larities is so carefully handled that it would form by itself a 
valuable monograph on so complex a subject. The commentary 
on the Constitution Afostolice Sedis contains the pith of the 


| Theologia Moralis. Auctore Augustino Lehmkuhl, Societatis Jesu Sacerdote. 
Vol. II. Friburgi Brisgoviae : Herder, 1884. 

2 **Dat dit werk époque zal maken” (De Wetenschappelijke Nederlander. 
1884, No. 19). ‘‘Und wir stehen nicht an, in diesem Sinne das Buch fiir die 
Moralliteratur epochemachend zu nennen” (Ambrosius, Donauworth. 1884, No. 3). 
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best commentaries published of late years in Italy and of 
Ballerini’s notes, without, on the one hand, the weariness of long 
discussions, and without, on the other, the ignoring of 
differences of opinion. The author does not hesitate to dissent 
from the views expressed by these eminent authorities, 
if the reason given does not satisfy him, and, when occasion 
offers, he himself speaks out with no faltering voice. “Ut 
dicam quid sentiam,” “ unde concludo,” * “ prorsus sufficere puto,” 
are expressions which, when used by one who has read every- 
thing that is to be read upon a question, carry weight with 
them as connoting not the mere bookworm but the thinker 
that objects to having his thinking made to order by others. 

Evidently Father Lehmkuhl is quite conversant with 
pastoral medicine. When he says (p.56) that putrefaction 
must be already in an advanced stage before we can take it as 
a sure sign of death, he is simply stating the result of the most 
recent medical observations. After giving admirable advice to 
parish priests with regard to apparently still-born children (ibid. 
note), he quotes with praise Capellmann’s Pastoral Medicine. 
We have no quarrel with the quotation; but, good as 
Capellmann undoubtedly is, and far less antiquated than 
Debreyne, we should not like to see him held up as absolute 
perfection. Medical science has made very rapid strides in 
these last few years, and we have reason to look for something 
more perfect; we want a man who shall add to the practical 
experience of a physician of our own day the practical 
experience of the sacred ministry. For such a one to have 
been healer to the body is not enough. He must have come 
into contact with the miseries of the soul. A venecring of 
theology will not do. Even genius is but a sorry substitute for 
the training of the schools and the clash of minds resulting 
therefrom. Keen medical insight united to deep and wide 
theology is what we desiderate. He who could combine them 
both would succeed in making therapeutics a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water to the fainting human soul. The 
potency of natural agents would thus be fully developed: they 
would lend their powerful assistance to a number of painfully 
distressing cases in which, hitherto, none but supernatural means 
have been employed ; and many a troubled spirit would find in 
the proper treatment of its body an issue out of agonizing 

3 Cf. the author’s note at page 198, where he infers that the word detnde may be 
left out of the formula of absolution. 
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perplexities. Our Blessed Lord no doubt would bless with 
special graces a reverential use of that science of which He is 
the source; for He is wont to bestow His supernatural aid 
more generously whenever nature does its best. This, we 
contend, nature has not yet done; but, on the principle that 
God’s watchful providence never raises a craving for something 
that .will tend to His glory, unless He is preparing to satisfy that 
want, we are not rash in hoping for a perfect book on the 
relations between medicine and theology. 

As an instance of the way in which Father Lehmkuhl 
approaches a difficult controversy we may mention his very 
satisfactory discussion of the finite or infinite value of the 
effects of the Holy Sacrifice. He first removes all misunder- 
standings as to the meaning of the question. As Christ’s own 
act, the Mass has, of course, an infinite value. But the real 
point of the question is, “ Would the celebration of one Mass do 
as much good to each one out of, say, a thousand persons, as it 
would if offered for one alone?” The author shows that some 
great authorities, commonly cited as supporting the affirmative, 
really spoke of a very different question, to wit, of the benefit 
received by any number of persons offering the Mass in union 
with the celebrant. And. here he fully agrees with them, that 
however great their number may be, each and all of these 
co-offcrentes receive as much fruit as if each had been the only 
hearer of that Mass. But with those who hold to the infinite 
value as stated above he cannot agree. Against them he 
adduces the practice of the Church commending the offering 
of Mass for individuals. On the infinite theory, either the Mass 
is 7fso facto, whatever be the priest’s intention, offered for 
everybody, and then the special application on the part of the 
celebrant would be useless, or the priest may exclude all but 
the persons he specifies, and this would be cruel, since it would 
deprive the rest of the faithful of so priceless a blessinge 
Another argument is drawn from analogy. The sacraments, no 
less than the Mass, contain the infinite treasure of Christ’s 
merits. And yet it is certain that the repetition of a 
sacrament, without any actual improvement in the recipient, 
works a greater good in the soul. For instance a baptized 
infant, on receiving Confirmation or, according to the discipline 
of the early Church, Holy Communion, certainly receives an 
increase of grace, though the little one’s soul cannot yet co- 
operate. Why then, if the multiplication of sacraments confers 
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additional grace, should not two Masses be better than one, 
especially as this is the pure oblation that is to be offered as 
frequently as possible ? 

This question suggests several other side-issues of practical 
devotion, which our author settles with his usual nicely-balanced 
judgment, but which we are forced to omit for want of space. 
However we cannot refrain from calling attention to his section 
“De peccatis dubiis ” (p. 231) where the various aspects of the 
difficulty are set forth with rare clearness and completeness. 
It contains sentences which, to one who understands the context, 
are perfect gems of lucid comprehensiveness. So also is the 
difference between probable and doubtful jurisdiction admirably 
explained, together with the cases in which either of these 
jurisdictions may be safely used. The two chapters on 
Indulgences would be well worth translating into English for the 
use of the laity. They are prepared with as much care as if 
they had formed a separate treatise. Finally, the entire subject 
of the matter and form of Holy Orders, besides being treated 
so as to make theory and practice face each other all along the 
line, contains much that is not to be found in the ordinary text- 
books. 

Father Lehmkuhl’s brief reference to Catharinus’s opinion 
about intention suggests to us the hope that he may one day 
grapple with the multitudinous difficulties of this famous 
controversy. It would be impossible to do so in a text-book. 
But we hope he will not rest after this great effort of his. No 
one, it seems to us, could be better fitted to give to the 
theological world of professors deep and full monographs on 
such questions as this. He knows all the learning of the great 
schoolmen, and more especially is he versed in the many- 
sidedness of the schools of St. Thomas. May we not then 
expect that, if God spares him, he will be willing to take up, for 
example, St. Thomas’s wonderful commentary on the Ethics of 
Aristotle, as wonderful as it is, alas! too little known? A 
digest of it with collateral references to similar treatises would go 
far to make the question of intention less of a tangle than it 
now is. 

As in the first volume so in this we come across abundance 
of summaries, lists of sins, tabulated catalogues, such as those 
in which censures are recapitulated, and countries are classified 
with reference to the law of clandestinity. The cuterrogandt 
methodus (pp. 252—254) is a model of tact for priests who have 
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to help their penitents in a general confession. Considerably 
more than a hundred pages at the end of this volume of 846 
pages are taken up with the chronological series of condemned 
propositions, with the Catalogue of Moral Writers entirely 
recast and including such recent works as Konings’s fifth edition 
(1882), and with an excellent analytical index of more than 
forty pages of small print appropriately relieved by black- 
faced type. 

We put down this magnum opus with a feeling of mingled 
regret and satisfaction: regret that we can say so little in 
comparison with its merits, and thankful satisfaction that it has 
been granted to us to take in at a glance the perfection of 
the Catholic system, which can thus more or less directly 
evolve from the first principle of Ethics, “do good and avoid 
evil,” so symmetrical and cohesive an organism. In such 
an evolution there must be life. In so perfect a development 
there would surely be, for Aristotle and minds of like grasp and 
balance, a strongly suasive presumption that the religion which 
could produce such a presentment of its ethical doctrine must 


be true. 


2.—LIFE OF MDLLE. LE GRAS.! 


Amongst all religious orders, there is not one which enjoys 
more widespread popularity than the Sisters of Charity, Even 
the enemies of the Church seldom speak in their disfavour, and 
the white cornette finds a welcome where the black veil would 
be regarded with dislike and suspicion. And when it is said 
that the Sisters abundantly deserve the popularity they enjoy, no 
dissentient voice will surely be raised. 

These devoted servants of the poor are always known by the 
name of the Daughters of St. Vincent of Paul, and thus the lady 
who had the honour of being associated with the Saint in the 
work of founding the Order has remained comparatively obscure 
and unknown. When introduced to her by the biography before 
us, we find her to have been a woman of extraordinary sanctity, 
and much more than average ability ; she was, moreover, content 
to keep totally subservient and in the background. 

Louise de Marillac, better known as Mdlle. Le Gras, was born 

' Life of AMdlic. Le Gras, Foundress of the Sisters of Charity. Translated from 
the French by a Sister of Charity. Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis, 1884. 
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August 12,1591. Her mother died soon afterwards, and he 
father sent her to be brought up in a convent. When her 
education was completed, she desired to embrace the religious 
life in a very austere Order; but her director, a man dis- 
tinguished for prudence, saw at once that her health was too 
delicate, and told her that God had other designs in store for 
her. The result justified his decision, for in the following year 
her father died, and Louise, necessitated by circumstances to 
come to some decision with regard to her life, accepted the hand 
of a young Secretary of State, Antoine Le Gras. It may 
surprise the reader to find a married woman spoken of as 
Mademoiselle, the explanation is that the rank of her husband, 
being inferior to her own, did not, according to the etiquette of 
the day, permit his wife to be styled AZadame. Early left a widow, 
with an only son, Louise found herself free to follow her particular 
attractions, arid devote herself entirely to the service of God. 
Fortunately for her, she had become acquainted with Vincent of 
Paul, and hesitated not to place herself under his direction, 
desiring to associate herself with him in the confraternity he 
had founded for the relief of the sick poor. This work was to 
imprint on the life of Mdlle. Le Gras its definite direction, and 
give birth to the Company of Daughters of Charity. Its origin 
was as follows : 


One festival day, as Vincent ascended the pulpit to preach, he was 
stopped by a noble lady, who begged him to recommend to the charity 
of his people a family in extreme poverty and sickness, who were living, 
or rather dying, about half a league distant. It pleased God to give such 
efficacy to his words that after the sermon a number of persons went 
out to visit this poor family, taking bread, wine, meat, and other such 
necessaries. After Vespers Vincent took the road to the farm, accom- 
panied by some of the parishioners, not knowing that others had gone 
before him, and was not a little surprised to meet many persons 
returning from the poor family, several of whom were resting under the 
trees from the excessive heat. ‘The words of the Gospel occurred to 
him, that these good people were like sheep without a shepherd. 
“ This,” he said to them, “is a great charity, but it is not well regulated. 
These good people will have too many provisions at once, and part will 
spoil or waste, and they will be left as badly provided for as before.” 
This thought led him to confer with some of the most zealous ladies of 
his parish, on the days following, about the best means of permanently 
assisting this poor family, and others who might be in like circumstances 
in the future. He drew up the plan of a rule which they should observe, 
and exhorted them to give themselves to God in order to put this 
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rule in practice. He then chose some amongst them as officers, who 
were to meet him once a month and give him an account of what had 
transpired (p. 70). 

The rules are then given of this e@zvre, which, established 
originally in a small country town, speedily extended itself, like 
the winged seeds which are carried by the wind, to the neighbour- 
ing towns, and shortly took root in Paris itself, where it was 
organized by Mdlle. Le Gras, who thenceforth became the helper 
of St. Vincent and the faithful co-operator in all his works. A 
modification, if not in the spirit of the Association, at least in its 
mode of action, became necessary, for whereas the first associates 
were women and girls accustomed to labour, and therefore able to 
serve the sick with their own hands, in Paris, where ladies of rank 
and position wished to join, it could not be the same. St. Vincent 
understood and met the difficulty; whenever he found in the 
villages young women who, having no inclination for marriage 
or means to become religious, were desirous to devote themselves 
to good works, he sent them to Paris and made use of them in 
serving the poor under the direction of the ladies who could not 
undertake this duty. No one could have been better qualified 
for such direction and government of others than Mdlle. Le Gras, 
and to her St. Vincent confided the delicate and difficult mission 
of visiting, 
tions, an enterprise in which she was singularly successful. This 


organizing, and watching over the provincial associa- 


was the germ of a society which was to spread its branches over 
all lands. Neither St. Vincent nor Mdlle. Le Gras had the least 
idea of founding any institution at all, much less one which, two 
centuries and a half later, would count twenty thousand 
Daughters of Charity scattered over the two hemispheres. 

For the personal virtues of Mdlle. Le Gras, her humility, the 
courage with which she endured interior suffering, the perfume 
of piety which exhaled from every page she wrote, her desire of 
perfect detachment, and the extraordinary prudence and dis- 
cretion she displayed, the reader must be referred to the 
biography of this great Christian soul. Every kind of misery 
seemed to find a counterpoise in her inexhaustible charity, and 
it is to her energy in seconding the zeal of St. Vincent that 
Paris owes the Foundling Asylum, which has rescued so many 
wretched outcasts from untimely death. At that time we are 
told 

In the city and its suburbs from three to four hundred children 
were abandoned every year. ‘Those found lying in the streets were sent 
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to a house known as the Couche, where a widow had charge of them. 
But there was sufficient pay for two nurses only, and most of the 
children died of hunger. Often when weary listening to their cries, the 
widow put them to sleep with laudanum, or got rid of them by selling 
them for a few cents... For fifty years, according to the testimony 
of St. Vincent, not a single child survived its infancy, except perhaps a 
few whose presence in families was a permanent lie, and all probably 
died without baptism. St. Vincent, hearing through Mdlle. Le Gras of 
this extremity, felt bound to apply a remedy, when one evening, 
returning from a mission, he found under the walls of Paris a vile 
beggar striving to cripple a child he was going to use for exciting 
public commiseration. ‘ Ah, barbarian,” cried St. Vincent, “in the 
distance I mistook you for a man!” and he snatched the child from 
him and carried it off in his arms. From that day he resolved on the 
work of the foundling children (p. 159, seq.) 


He began with twelve little orphans, who were confided to 
the care of Mdlle. Le Gras and her daughters. But the number 
of children increased so fast that though the work elicited much 
sympathy, the subsidies proved insufficient to cover expenses, 
and when new buildings were required, the embarrassments 
were so great that the work was on the eve of being abandoned, 
and all St. Vincent’s eloquence, and Mdlle. Le Gras’ ingenuity, 
scarcely availed to obtain for the nurses and children the bare 
necessaries of life. It was a period of public calamity in 
France; Paris was torn by civil war, the provinces were 
devastated by a foreign enemy, and a vast field was opened on 
all sides to the Daughters of Charity for the exercise of their 
various works of mercy. Of these Mdlle. Le Gras was the soul 
and the mainspring ; and by her wise legislation and firmness of 
action she shows herself as the real foundress of the Society, 
which, when peace was restored, took permanent foothold in the 
Church; not as a religious Order, for St. Vincent always 
insisted that it should preserve its secular character, but as a 
holy institution. In 1655 the Rules were approved, and the 
Sisters of Charity were definitely placed under the direction of 
the Superior-General of the Priests of the Mission and _ his 
successors. This latter point was one which Mdlle. Le Gras had 
for years urged with unfaltering perseverance ; she had indeed 
gone so far as to say that it would be better to suppress the 
company altogether unless it could be created under entire 
submission to and permanent dependence on the Superior of the 
Mission, feeling convinced, doubtless, that to keep it under 
masculine guidance and authority would greatly promote, if not 
ensure, its stability and success. 
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Her death, which occurred in 1660, was in keeping with her 
life ; to the end she continued faithful in her love of the poor, 
and almost to the end she continued to work for them. After a 
short illness she slept in God, her last advice to her daughters 
being “to take great care in serving the poor.” 

This book is valuable, not only as giving the portraiture of 
an elect soul, and an interesting account of the origin of a great 
work, but also as affording an insight into the history of 
troublous times, of an epoch in which amid great external 
agitations many Christian heroes and Saints lived and acted 
for the glory of God and the benefit of their fellow-men. 


3-—ST. FRANCIS DE SALES ON THE LOVE OF GOD.! 


All the Saints of God were full of supernatural charity, but 
St. Francis of Sales is in a special sense the Saint of Love. His 
whole life was devoted to leading men to God by the road of 
love, and his works all breathe the same attractive spirit of love. 
As in his words, in his looks, in his actions, there never was 
anything harsh or stern, so in his writings all is gentleness, 
sweetness. If he speaks of penance, it is to remind us how 
penance must always be mixed with love and lead to love. If 
he speaks of interior afflictions and desolation, of the priva- 
tion of all spiritual comfort, it is to remind us that to endure 
these with resignation is the purest and noblest effort of perfect 
love. 

The volume which has just appeared for the first time exactly 
rendered into English, deals immediately with his favourite 
subject of love. It has a historic interest, since its teaching 
gave rise to the celebrated controversy between Bossuet and 
Fénélon. The latter wrested it to defend on its authority 
mysticism, which approached the dangerous teaching of the 
Jansenists. The former vindicate its orthodoxy without having 
thoroughly mastered its contents. Both one and the other 
prelate were but beginners in the school where the Saint had 
attained, and their criticism of it resembles a school-boy’s 
criticisms of the masterpieces of classical antiquity. 

While dealing professedly with one subject only in the 
present volume, St. Francis really covers an enormous ground of 

1 Treatise on the Love of God. Uibrary of St. Francis de Sales. Translated by 
Rey. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. London: Burns and Oates. 
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the spiritual life. The writings of the saints are always wonder- 
fully comprehensive, and he who writes of the love of God, and 
exhibits that love under its various aspects, touches almost 
necessarily on the various virtues as manifestations of love. 
But St. Francis does more than this. He introduces topics 
apparently not at all akin to his subject, but which fall 
naturally into their places in the scheme of his treatise. 
Thus, under the head of the Ruin and Decay of Soul, are 
discussed the faults most fatal to advancement in virtue, while 
two whole books are devoted to prayer, as one of the chief 
exercises of love. 

What gives a special interest to St. Francis’ writings is his 
fertility of illustration and anecdote and the exceeding aptness 
of his similes. Their very quaintness makes them the more 
impressive, and he seems to draw from a boundless treasure 
which has for every possible need some story or metaphor ready 
to hand. Take, for instance, the following comparison between 


the charity of saints on earth and in Heaven : 


There is then more content, sweetness, and perfection in the exercise 
of sacred love among the inhabitants of Heaven, than amongst the 
pilgrims of this miserable earth. Yet still there have been some so 
happy in their pilgrimage that their charity has been greater than that of 
many saints already enjoying the eternal fatherland: for certainly it were 
strange if the charity of the great St. John, of the Apostles and 
apostolic men, were not greater, even while they were detained here 
below, than that of little children, who dying simply with the grace of 
Baptism, enjoy immortal glory. 

It is not usual for shepherds to be more valiant than soldiers, and 
yet David, when a little shepherd, coming to the army of Israel, while he 
found everyone more expert in the use of arms than himself, yet he was 
more valiant than all. So it is not an ordinary thing for mortals to have 
more charity than the immortals, and yet there have been some mortals, 
inferior to the immortals in the exercise of love, who notwithstanding 
have surpassed them in charity and in the habit of love. And as, when 
comparing hot iron and a burning lamp, we say the iron has more fire 


a child in 


and heat, the lamp more flame and light; so, if we paralle 
glory with St. John while yet a prisoner, or St. Paul yet captive, we 
must say that the child in Heaven has more brightness and light in the 
understanding, more flame and exercise of love in the will, but that 
St. John or St. Paul had even on earth more fire of charity and heat of 
love. 


Ar 


‘he plan of the book is this. After a preparatory analysis 
of the affections of the will, of love in general, and the love of 
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God in particular, the Saint traces first the origin and then the 
progress of supernatural love. Then he proceeds to the dangers 
which threaten it, and thus leads up to the central portion of the 
treatise, in which he analyzes the various exercises of love as 
manifested in complacency in Almighty God, in a love of 
benevolence, in prayer, conformity to the will of God, and 
perfect submission. The next two books form a sort of 
panegyric of the perfect love of God, bringing out its happy 
points and glorious effects on the soul, while the last book 
.consists chiefly of practical hints for the obtaining and pre- 
serving of this love. 

The translator has had the wisdom to preserve as far as 
was possible the quaint and striking style of the original. If 
this sometimes renders the English a little at variance with 
modern diction, the gain, in force as well as in accuracy, far 
more than compensates for an occasional turn of expression 
which sounds strange to an English ear. 


4.—BROWNSON’S WORKS.! 

We have before expressed our general appreciation of Dr. 
Brownson as a writer ; and, in continuing to notice the successive 
volumes of his works on their appearance, we can do no more 
than pick out some salient feature of each book and so commend 
the whole to the attention of our readers. Prominent in the 
latest volume is the author’s well-known account of his own 
conversion. He repudiates the idea of an autobiography, but 
he does undertake to trace, in detail, his own religious biography, 
through its many windings, right up to his entrance upon true 
life in the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

Very instructive is the way in which he shows how the a priori 
assumption, that Rome could not be right, led him to stand 
back from his own logical conclusions when these were in favour 
of Rome. 

Till I commenced writing the series of Essays [on the Mission of 
Jesus] I had no thought of ever becoming a Roman Catholic ; and it 
was not till I saw my articles copied into a Catholic journal, that even 
the possibility of such a termination of my researches presented itself 
to my mind. I found myself with my starting point led by an invincible 
logic to assert the Catholic Church as the true Church, or living body of 


1 Brownson’s Works. Vol. v. Controversy. Thorndike Nourse: Detroit. 
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Christ. To be logical I saw I must accept that Church, and accept her 
as authoritative for natural reason, and then take her own explanation 
of herself and of her doctrines as true. All my principles required me, 
and my first impulse, in the enthusiasm of the moment, was to do it ; 
yet I hesitated, and it was over a year before I made up my mind to 
submit myself to her instructions and directions. My doctrine of life 
or communion. . . did not bring me into the Catholic Church, but it 
did bring me to the recognition of those great principles which, taken in 
connection with the unquestioned historical facts in the case, required 
me either to renounce my reason, or to go further and accept the 
Church and her doctrines, in her own sense, not merely in the sense in 
which I had asserted them in my philosophy. But this I was not at 
once prepared to do; and for the first time in my life I refused to 
follow out my principles, so long as I held them, and to accept their 
last consequences. I have been accused of precipitancy and rashness 
in submitting myself to the Catholic Church, but the fact is, I betrayed 
inexcusable weakness in not submitting to her much sooner than I did. 


Dr. Brownson was not the first, nor will he be the last, whom 
a foregone conclusion has checked in the course that logically 
leads up to Rome. 

Another point that may usefully be considered is the 
prudence of those who received Dr. Brownson into the Church. 
They made him study and assent to the ordinary, approved line 
of argument, and would not rest content simply with the special 
“theory of life” which had de facto conducted its author to the 
threshold of the true faith. That theory the author continued to 
cling to, mixing up with it certain elements of Ontologism, which 
many Catholics would repudiate. But he admitted the sufficiency 
of the common line of argument, while, but for the preparation 
of mind, which his theory had effected, he thought that he 
should hardly have been in a condition to give due force to the 
common argument. 


So in point of fact I was not received into the Church on the 
strength of the philosophical doctrine I had embraced, but on the 
strength of another, and, perhaps, a more convincing argument . . . 
What would have been the practical effect [of the latter] on my mind 
had I encountered it before I had in fact become a believer, and in 
reality had no need of it for my personal conviction, I am unable to 
say, though I suspect it would never have brought me into the Church— 
not because it is not logical, not because it is not objectively complete 
and conclusive, but because I wanted the internal or subjective dis- 
position to understand and receive it. It would not have found, if I 
may so say, the needed subjective response, and would have failed to 
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remove to my understanding the @ frior? objections I entertained to a 
supernatural authoritative revelation itself. It would, I think, have 
struck me as crushing instead of enlightening, silencing instead of con- 
vincing my reasoning. . . . The argument of our theologians is 
scholastic, severe, and conclusive for the pure intellect that is in a 
condition to listen to it; but it seems to me better adapted, practically, 
to confirm believers and guard them against specious objections of their 
enemies, than to convince unbelievers. 


A very useful lesson is thus enforced, namely, the need of 


_ preparing a mind wholly estranged from right principles, before 


attempting the use of those arguments which bear most immedi- 
ately on the truths we wish ultimately to demonstrate. We 
have known what are called “born Catholics” fail to see much 
force in a paper written by a distinguished convert ; whilst 
those who were themselves converts perceived how what the 
writer said just met the difficulties felt by Ritualists in 
abandoning their old position. It was not so much the main 
principles of Church unity and authority that they wanted 
putting before them ; they wanted rather some stumbling blocks 
taken out of the way and then they would walk along the road 
that had been before their eyes all the time. 

The other essays in the present volume concern mostly the 
right of the one Catholic Church to the allegiance of all man- 
kind. There is one point on which the author may easily be 
misunderstood, and apparently has been misunderstood by an 
opponent to whom he replies. Some sentences may seem to 
imply the absolute proposition that faith is impossible without 
an infallible exponent as to what are the doctrines revealed by 
God. Taken without any qualification the doctrine would not 
be true, and it is not the teaching of Dr. Brownson, as is proved 
by the following explanation of the author’s mind. 


The whole controversy between Catholics and Protestants turns on 
the questions here involved. Catholics say that Almighty God has 
made us a revelation and commanded us to believe it, without doubting, 
in its integrity and genuine sense, as the condition sive gua non of salvation. 
Protestants also say that God has made us a revelation, and commanded 
us to believe without doubting, as the condition sive gua non of salva- 
tion, but, virtually if not expressly, hat He does not command us to believe 
it tn its integrity and genuine sense, but only so much of tt as commends 
ztself to our minds and hearts, and tn the sense in which it pleases us to 
understand it. They are obliged to say this or acknowledge the 
authority of the Catholic Church, and condemn themselves as not 
having that faith without which they cannot be saved. 
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Still we must admit that the author, if he is not positively 
wrong, at least lays himself open to misconception in some of 
its repeated assertions, that “it is impossible, in the bosom of 
any of the sects, to make an act of faith.” 

One has to be rather liberal in allowing others to use words 
after their own understanding of them ; and hence one likes to 
ask a few questions before condemning a man who says that the 
conclusion of an argument makes no positive advance upon the 
premisses. But we must aver that Dr. Brownson seems to push 
these sayings inconveniently far when he asserts that the use of 
argumentation is only negative, and to remove difficulties out of 
the way of believing. He begins with human belief. 


To believe human testimony is normal, and to elicit faith nothing 
is needed but to remove obstructions. Hence children always believe 
everyone, and all that is told them, until by experience they have 
learned to distrust . . . We have and can have no positive reasons for 
believing, for if we were to insist upon them we could never believe 
any one man without an infinite series of vouchers for his veracity. 
Why we should believe a fellow-man we know not; but we know it is a 
principle of our nature to believe him when we have nothing to object 
to his credibility. ‘The verification of human testimony is only a 
negative process. 

Of course these words may be taken in a worse sense than they 
bear, if fairly examined in their context; but even in their 
context we do not like them and cannot agree with this mode 
of putting things. When application of the theory is made to 
the motiva credibilitatis of supernatural faith, we get on to 
ground where the walking is very delicate; and though the 
author declares that he is writing for the lay world, only the 
trained theologian will be able to judge of his correctness. 


5.—THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SCOTLAND.! 


We owe an apology to our readers for having so long 
delayed to introduce to their notice the important work the 
title of which we have given above. Assuredly this delay has 
proceeded from no indifference to the subject which is here so 
admirably handled, nor from any hesitation as to the rank 

* Geschichte der Katholischen Kirche in Schottland von der Ewfiihrung des Christen- 

bts auf die Gegenwart. Von Dr. Alphons Bellesheim. Mainz: 1883, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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which these volumes are entitled to occupy in the historical 
literature of the day. On the contrary, we express our recogni- 
tion, willing though somewhat tardy, of their exceptional merits, 
and we now proceed to state the grounds upon which this 
judgment is founded. It is obvious that in dealing with a work 
of this nature we are precluded by its extent from going into 
details, and must satisfy ourselves with giving a general estimate 
of its character. 

The object of the ‘writer is a good one, for it aims at sup- 
plying an acknowledged want in our national literature. There 
is no one work which professes to give a continuous account of 
the early Christianity of Scotland ; none which records with any 
degree of precision the events of the period of the Bruce and 
Stuart sovereigns; none which presents a connected narrative 
of the doings of the so-called Reformers and tells us how the 
Catholics of the day were persecuted for their faith. Still more 
obscure, at least to the generality of readers, is the history of 
the multitude of sects which overran the land during the days 
of the Charleses and Jameses, and who agreed only in one 
article of faith, namely, that the Pope was Antichrist, and that 
every Catholic was an idolator, and as such ought to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law. It is a comfort and a convenience, 
therefore, to find a guide who shall conduct us through these 
tangled by-paths of history, and we gladly place ourselves under 
his direction, with the belief that he is competent to discharge 
the duty which he has undertaken. 

If the design of the book is good, so is the execution. It is 
no trifling praise to say that Dr. Bellesheim has made himself 
familiarly acquainted with the sources of Scottish history, and 
that the most recent publications have been employed by him in 
the preparation of these volumes. The Chronicles and Calendars 
issued under the direction of the Master of the Rolls in England, 
and the corresponding ‘series for Scotland, for which we are 
indebted to the literary staff of the Register House in Edin- 
burgh, as well as the most modern contributions to our 
periodical literature, have all been utilized by this indefatigable 
historian. The topography and the genealogy of the country 
have been investigated for the elucidation of his subject. And 
more than this; he has enjoyed the rare privilege of placing 
under contribution the manuscript stores of the Vatican Library 
and Archives, as well as the other collections of historical 
information for which Rome is so justly celebrated. The mate- 
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rials, therefore, upon which the work is based are such as, if 
properly employed, are adequate to the production of a satis- 
factory work upon the history of the Catholic Church in Scot- 
land. 

The narrative is constructed with good sense and good taste. 
Dr. Bellesheim says what he has to say in an easy and simple style, 
and he wisely refrains from all attempts at producing a sensation, 
though some of the events which he has to record are sufficient 
temptations to err in that direction. A table of the succession 
of the Scottish episcopate, a large appendix of original docu- 
ments, chiefly from the Roman Archives, and a satisfactory 
index complete the work, and are additional proofs of the care 
and competency of its author. 

We should regret if a work at once so comprehensive and so 
excellent should fail in making an era in the historical literature 
of the country which it undertakes to illustrate. Willingly would 
we see it translated into English, for its appearance in that dress 
would place it in the hands of many readers to whom it is now a 
sealed book. The information upon many points connected 
with the faith, the ritual and the discipline of our kinsmen 
across the border, which are explained in these volumes, and 
placed, for the first time, in their true light, would probably go 
far to reconcile to the Catholic Church many souls who at 
present stand aloof simply because from their childhood they 
have been taught by prejudice, not by history. At all events, it 
is satisfactory to know that we have here a work which enables 
the inquirer to find the information which hitherto has been un- 
attainable, save at the cost of much time and research ; and with 
the hope that it may be productive of much good in furthering 
the cause for which it was written, we heartily recommend 
Dr. Bellesheim’s volumes to the notice of our readers. 


6.—MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Mgr. Charles Gay, so well known by his work on The 
Christian Virtues, has recently brought out a new edition of his 
meditations, as they may be called, on the life and teaching of 
our Lord. These “Elevations,” as he designates them, are 


| Elevations sur la vie et la doctrine de N.S. Jésus Christ. Par Mgr. Charles 
Gay, Evéque d’Anthédon. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: H. Oudin and Cie., 1884, 
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reflections and considerations on various subjects of devotional 
interest, put together originally for private use, in a manner 
which recalls to one’s mind the style of St. Augustine’s 
confessions. The French language lends itself very readily to 
these forms of elevated devotional expressions, and in adopting 
this style of expressing his reflections the author has taken care 
to have plenty of theology underlying and giving strength to 
what might seem merely expressions of fervent piety. Doctrinal 
allusions and elucidations are very frequent, and the reader will 
‘here meet with explanations of phrases and sayings common 
enough amongst spiritual writers, but which do not always bear 
their proper meaning, or their justification, on the surface. 
We are familiar with the exclamation which the Church uses in 
her Office for Holy Saturday, O felix culpa, applied to the fall of 
Adam, but all are not so familiar with the why and the wherefore 
of this apparent rhetorical exaggeration. Mgr. Gay explains the 
meaning of the phrase in a few words. 


Quand, en parlant de ce péché d’Adam, léglise chante heureuse 
faute cela ne veut pas dire: heureuse pour nous, qui en sommes 
pardonnés et tirés par une si prodigieuse dépense de la bonté divine 
encore bien que ce bonheur y soit manifestement impliqué ; mais cela 
veut dire surtout: heureuse pour Dieu, pour Jésus, pour Marie, puisque 
tout ce qu’ils ont dans ce mystére du Christ, ils le doivent 4 cette faute 
bénie,” . . . “‘heureuse faute et péché nécessaire.” Pourquoi? Ah! 
parce que, sans le péché, ni Dieu, ni ’homme n’eusseut fini d’épuiser 
cet in€puisable trésor que vous étes, 6 mon Sauveur !” 


Scriptural quotations and explanations are of frequent 
occurrence throughout these pages, and in most instances the 
reader will find these texts put before him in a new and often 
striking manner, suggesting thoughts that will dwell in the mind 
and leave their memory behind them. The following is a good 
instance of the manner in which the accomplished author takes 
a simple fact, and brings out a deep spiritual meaning from it. 


Quand vous fiites expiré, 6 Jésus, un soldat perca votre cété d’une 
lance, et de cette ouverture il sortit du sang et de l’eau. C’étaient vos 
sacrements dans leur figure et leur principe. Ils sont tous contenus, en 
effet, entre ce baptéme d’eau qui en est comme la base, et ce sang 
Eucharistique qui en est le faite et le couronnement. Or, tous, sans 
exception, et les extrémes et les intermédiaires, vont 4 ce mystére trés 
saint de l’extension 4 tous les hommes de votre amour. Le baptéme 
nous y donne acces, |’Eucharistie nous y fait vivre. 
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The subjects of these “ Elevations ” are so arranged that they 
easily form a connected course of spiritual reading for the various 
seasons of the liturgical year. 

As this work has been approved of and specially recom- 
mended to the faithful by a brief of His Holiness Leo the 
Thirteenth, any addition to the praises bestowed upon it by the 
action of the Holy Father would be rather out of place. 
Independently of this high commendation, however, the book 
has gained great popularity, and we cordially hope that the new 
edition will be received with even more favour than its 


predecessor. 


7.—STONYHURST ILLUSTRATED.! 

Stonyhurst Illustrated does not mean Stonyhurst accurately 
described and set forth from the eagles’ heads to the cellars. 
The day for such description will come when the College 
authorities shall be content finally to lay aside the trowel, and 
silence the mason’s chisel, a consummation not certain to be 
reached this century. The book before us, with its twenty-two 
pages of letter-press and thirty-two plates, is not meant for a 
magazine of information, reliable, precise, and complete, in the 
style of Whitaker's Almanack. Still less can it be taken to 
convey the estimate which the holders of Stonyhurst make of 
themselves, or to hit off the attitude in which they wish to pose 
before the world. The view of the College here expressed is 
the view of a stranger, of a guest of one day, perhaps now and 
then recurring: of one who comes in holiday mood, in the 
humour to admire and be satisfied and enjoy things: who 
admires to his heart’s content, gathers some information on the 
spot, and afterwards writes it down, rather enhancing than 
taking off from the tale as it was told to him. 

Stonyhurst Illustrated is simply some light thrown on 
Stonyhurst, a little more in the manner of the lightning flash 
than in that of the noonday sun. It is a series of glimpses. 
The plates represent particular aspects of the building, and of 
neighbouring places, just what caught the author’s fancy. There 
are portraits of Sir Nicholas Shireburn, and of his daughter 
and heiress, Mary, Duchess of Norfolk; and another of 


1 Stonyhurst Illustrated. By Alfred Rimmer. Folio. London: Burns and 
Oates. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 
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homas Weld, who gave the house to its present owners, ninety 
years ago. But there is no attempt fully to pourtray the 
building as it now stands. Nor is the accompanying descrip- 
tion more than a run of flattering comments, something like 
those passed in academic halls at a distribution of prizes, 
remarks which a prudent hearer, who is interested in the 
subject of them, will take simply as suggestions for further 
inquiry. ‘ 

Any present or past occupant of rooms at King’s College, 
Cambridge, may be amused to hear that “the finest educational 
establishment in England” stands on the north bank of the 
Ribble. Possibly Colleges at the Universities do not answer to the 
name of educational establishments. To go back to the Ribble, 
riparian proprictors on that unhappy stream, fast darkening to 
the hue of the Irwell, will read incredulously of any “ paradise 
for trout and salmon” to be found in it below Clitheroe. The 
Trustees of the British Museum, were they anxious to dispose of 
their manuscript volume of Froissart, might find the owners of 
what Mr. Rimmer speaks of as the companion volume, less for- 
ward in these building days than he represents, to give a large 
price for the acquisition. Another of Mr. Rimmer’s statements, 
that the old residence had not been completed by the Shire- 
burns, though it is a statement often made, and one which at 
first sight appears self-evident, is doubtful in the light of recent 
investigations, which rather go to show that the home of 
Richard Shireburn, was complete on the plan, and that a very 
noble plan, of its Elizabethan architect, who however looked to 
the building being doubled by a future erection. 

These remarks are enough in evidence that Mr. Rimmer does 
not always write by the card. But for a reader who is glad to 
learn what memorials of the past, or rising glories of the future, 
may be met with in quiet corners, these pages may serve to open 
out a new field. They who are of old familiar with the scene 
may have in Stonyhurst Illustrated a memorial of youthful 
days ; and if they love—as what old man does not ?— to act the 
censor, they may correct for their children’s benefit sundry of Mr. 
Rimmer’s statements, or explain to a matter-of-fact friend that 
his engravings are, to a certain extent, what Mr. Ruskin calls 
idealized. 

Mr. Rimmer seems to have a taste for the ideal and the 
picturesque, and to wander about England in search for the 
thing he loves. He is the author of Our Old Country Towns, 
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Rambles Round Eton and Harrow, Ancient English Streets and 


Homesteads, and joint author of Chester as it was. May the 
day be far distant when the finest thing that the artist can find 
to delineate about Mr. Rimmer’s last theme shall be 
“Stonyhurst as i¢ was.” 


8.—GOD AND REASON.! 


Monsignor Preston’s Lectures,* which the author found too 
abstruse to be delivered as they stand to a popular audience, 
cover the ground usually traversed by the seminarist student in 
the philosophical treatise De Deo. God’s Existence and Attri- 
butes, the Creation of the World, and the Immortality of the 
Soul, form the subjects of demonstration. We notice that the 
Right Rev. Prelate adopts and puts in the first place St. Anselm's 
argument for the existence of God. Much controversy, of course, 
has arisen as to the validity of this proof, and much diversity is 
to be found in its statement, involving a greater or less degree of 
a posteriort element over and above the @ friorz. Still, whatever 
the cogency of the first argument, others follow which certainly 
are available to make good the conclusion at which they aim. 
But in these and in other demonstrations contained in the 
volume before us, the less instructed reader needs the caution 
that it is necessary not only to read but to ponder ; and that the 
very nature of the proofs makes it impossible to apprehend fully 
their force till the mind has accustomed itself to see in a light 
that is strange to faculties accustomed to exercise themselves in 
things sensible rather than in truths so purely and so highly 
intellectual. It is failure at first sight to perceive the validity of 
such highly metaphysical reasoning that disgusts many with the 
Theodicea of the schools, and leads them too readily to renounce 
all hope of having the most earnest questionings of their soul 
answered from that quarter. But if some of the arguments 
used are a little beyond ordinary inquirers, there are plenty 
more which are within the reach of all thoughtful persons. 
Take for instance the following argument from the mere fact 
of the existence of right and wrong, which Monsignor Preston 


borrows from Franzelin— 
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In the knowledge of a moral law absolutely binding men, is included 
at least a confused knowledge of God as the Supreme principle and 
end. For the ultimate reason of this absolute obligation which man 
naturally recognizes cannot be the dignity itself of human nature, as the 
followers of Kant would say; since man, by the knowledge of his 
absolute obligation, dces not see his own dignity which commands him, 
but his dependence upon a superior power which he is bound to obey. 
And as he perceives this moral obligation to which every rational 
creature is subject, by this very fact he beholds the existence of a 
Superior in whose dominion over all creatures this obligation is founded, 
and at least obscurely recognizes Him as the Supreme Lord to whom 
he owes absolute obedience. So the Apostle declares that the heathen, 
by the same light of reason by which from the physical order the 
invisible things of God are known, also know the moral order to be the 
law of God absolutely obliging them (p. 55). 


Monsignor Preston’s book may invite some, who have given 
up in the face of difficulties, again to renew the attempt, and 
may conduct them this time to a successful issue. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Brother Azarias, of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, is 
favourably known to the American pubiic as an able essayist on 
educational, literary, and philosophical subjects. The pamphlet 
before us' contains an address delivered in the course of last 
year to the senior students of Rock Hill College, Maryland. 
By the “Spiritual Sense” the author understands that supernatural 
habit of mind which, when exercised, issues in what one of our 
old-fashioned ascetical writers might have called “a_ lively 
apprehension and gust of spiritual things.” Brother Azarias 
indeed calls the spiritual sense a “faculty of the soul,” a 
terminology which is hardly in accordance with strict scholastic 
usage : but whether it be called a faculty or a function or a habit, 
an earnest plea for a frequent and diligent searching of the 
heart, and for serious and constant meditation on man’s relations 
with his Creator, can never come amiss; least of all in an age 
which seems distinguished by a temper that all but worships 
material progress and temporal success. After dealing, rather 
summarily perhaps, with the illogical position taken up by 
Agnostics, and after enforcing the need which the soul exper- 
iences of holding fast to God and to the revealed mysteries of 
the Christian Faith, the author goes on, in the latter half of his 
Essay, to develope an able, interesting, and instructive analysis 
of the J/iztatign of Christ, that best of books, next after the 
Gospels, for those who would cultivate the spiritual sense in its 
highest form. The analysis of the /wctation is prefaced by a 
short study of the life and times of its author, somewhat in the 
manner of the late Father Dalgairns’s historical introduction to 
Hilton’s Scale of Perfection. If we have any fault to find with 
Brother Azarias, it is that he has not developed his subject more 

| The Cultus of the Spiritual Sense. By Brother Azarias. New York, 
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Steiger and Co. 
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fully. The pamphlet seems a little too elaborate for an 
exhortation, and rather crude for a finished essay. The author 
gives evidence of wide and thoughtful reading, but the range of 
subjects touched upon is too wide to have been satisfactorily 
dealt with in the compass of some fifty short pages. 

It is not often that a modern Latin poem calls for any 
special notice, but one which has lately received the gold medal 
of the Royal Academy of Amsterdam is of unusual merit. It 
tells the Biblical story of /wdth* in Latin hexameters, and the 
author, M. Esseiva, a Swiss poet, evinces a power of vivid de- 
scription and an easy grace of style which are quite Virgilian. 
His classical Latinity shows that he has drunk deeply of the 
founts of Helicon, and knows well and appreciates the poets of 
the golden age of Rome. “II n’y a pas un coup de pinceau que 
nous voudrions ajouter ou effacer. Nous ne pouvons qu’admirer 
et jouir, et notre critique est condamncée au mutisme,” was the 
critique of the:Prize Committee. The paraphrase of Psalm 136, 
and the description of the plundering of the enemy’s camp, are 
excellent instances of the poet’s poetic and descriptive power 
respectively. 

We have received three plays, suited for private theatricals, 
lately re-published by Mr. Washbourne. Shandy Magutre’ is 
already well known as an amusing farce. The Duchess Trans- 
formed* is simple and easy to act, and we feel sure would take 
well on the stage. In /7/o/a’ there is more need of good acting 
and more room for it. Both these two comediettas convey an 
useful moral, and can be recommended to convent schools and 
young women’s guilds for public or private performances. 

The dictum of Ecclesiastes, “Of making many books there is 
no end” (Eccles. xii. 12), applies especially to Hebrew Grammars 
which issue from the home and Continental Press in greater 
numbers than the grammars of any other language. Of these a 
certain proportion deal with “the Sacred Tongue” from the 
higher standpoint of comparative philology, of the hitherto 
ascertained analogies of the several families of human speech, 


* Juditha, Carmen Petri Esseiva proemio aureo donatum. Amstilodami: apud 
Jo. Mullemon. 
® Shandy Maguire. A Farce in Two Acts. By San Columbano. London: 


R. Washbourne, 1884. 

+ The Duchess Transformed, A Comedy in One Act. By W. H. Anderdon, S.J. 
London :_R. Washbourne, 1884. 

5 Filiola. A'Drama in Four Acts. For Young Ladies. London: R. Wash- 





bourne, 1884. 
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while another category confines itself to the rudiments of the 
language of Inspiration. As will be seen by the title,° the hand- 
book under review goes no further. It is, however, honourably 
distinguished from too many of its class (ill-digested, and not 
always accurate compilations by mere tyros in Hebrew), by its 
orderly arrangement, and its conciseness, shown throughout to 
be compatible with clearness of statement. Appended to the 
Grammar we find a graduated series of Reading Lessons ex- 
tracted from the Pentateuch and 1 Samuel, followed by a com- 
plete glossary. 

There are some men whose fertility of mind seems inex- 
haustible, and certainly Father Weninger is one of these. In 
spite of increasing labours as an indefatigable missioner for 
many years, he has produced a number of volumes of sermons 
and other valuable and edifving works which seems to have no 
end. We have just received his sermons on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.’ They are full of beautiful thoughts, put in a clear, 
practical, concise form, and will be found useful by priests as 
well as people in suggesting subjects for courses of sermons on 
the Blessed Eucharist. We regret that Father Weninger has 
no publisher's name on his title-page. It must necessarily 
injure the sale of his books. 

If Gerson was not the author of the /iwitation of Christ his 
little book on Spiritual Prayer® entitles him to a high place 
among those who have written on the ways of perfection. It is 
full of holy thoughts useful to all who aim at advancement in 
virtue, and of practical advice which bears witness to the experi- 
ence and wisdom of the author. 

Our Holy Father Leo the Thirteenth allows no opportunity 
to escape of recommending to the faithful the Third Order of 
St. Francis. He has also modified to some extent its Rules in 
order to make it suitable to the present day, and at the same 
time preserve its substantial unity. An American son of 
St. Francis has recently issued a very complete manual for its 
members.” It will serve as a very suitable prayer-book for all 

© Rudimenta Lingue Hebraice Scholis Publicis et Domestica Discipline Brevissime 


Accommodata. Scripsit Dr. C. H. Vosen, Retractavit, Auxit, VIm. Emendatissima 


edidit Dr. Fr. Kaulen. Friburg.: Herder, 1884. 

? Original Short and Practical Sermons in honour of the Blessed Eucharist, } 
lather X. Weninger, S.J. Sold at the leading book-stores. Cincinnati, 1884. 

8 Practical Guide te Spiritual Prayer. By John Gerson. Literally translated by 
the Rev. H. Austin. London and Derby: Richardson and Son. 

® The Seraphic Guide. A Manual for the Members of the Third Order of 


St. Francis. New York: Benziger. 
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who belong to the Third Order, and is preceded by a history of 
it and account of its duties, privileges, and rules. 

Simple tales for children are always welcome, and the author 
of Zydorne has just published a little volume of stories from the 
French,” the simplicity of which makes them very suitable for 
little children. They are told in easy language, have a pleasant 
originality about them, and convey a useful moral without 


moralizing. 


IIl.— MAGAZINES. 


The spirit of the day, which seeks to eliminate all super- 
natural interference from the events of the world, is exemplified 
in an attempt recently made by a leading German geologist to 
prove the Deluge to have been a purely natural phenomenon, a 
terrific cyclone. The waters of the Persian Gulf, he asserts, 
raised by an earthquake, inundated the Valley of the Euphrates, 
the cradle of the human race. The Stemmen aus Maria-Laach 
(July) shows that this theory is at variance with the traditions of 
antiquity, amongst which the Deluge holds a most prominent 
place, and which, however amongst various nations they may 
differ as to its physical causes and attendant circumstances, 
universally bear testimony to its moral character, and 
corroborate the teaching of Scripture, that it was a Divine 
chastisement for human guilt. The fact that different forms of 
unbelief, while they repudiate dogma and revelation, still affect 
to have each some religious system of its own, is an undeniable 
tribute to the deeplying religious convictions of mankind. 
Father Langhorst begins a series of articles on the so-called 
Religion of Agnosticism, represented in the writings of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and which is a development and extension of 
the Positivism inaugurated by Comte. The view of matrimony 
given by Moliére’s plays is anything but attractive or edifying. 
His own married life was by no means happy, and is said to 
have suggested the motive for the two dramas: L’école des saris 
and L’école des femmes. However in these he engages the 
sympathy of his audience, as the S#mmen points out, on the 
side of the faithless flirt rather than that of the injured husband, 


” Lost, and other Tales for Children, Adapted from the French by the author of 
Tyborne, &. London: Burns and Oates. Granville Popular Library. 
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and ignores the fact that conjugal chastity and fidelity are 
virtues which must be based upon the only firm foundation of 
religious principle. Father Baumgartner contributes a lively 
and entertaining account of his impressions of Copenhagen 
where he made a short sojourn last year, on his way to visit the 
few Catholic inhabitants of Iceland and the Faroe Isles. In the 
capital of Denmark, as elsewhere, he tells us, Protestantism as a 
religion has almost ceased to exist, each man for the most part 
following the natural bent of his mind, according as this inclines 
him towards “orthodox opinions” or complete atheism. 

In concluding the excellent little treatise on the development 
of doctrine which the articles in the last three numbers of the 
Katholik constitute, the writer points out that the definition of 
dogma is not only necessary for the refutation of existing 
heresies, but also for the prevention of the rise of future errors, 
since heresy builds on what is dubious and capable of 
misconstruction. The lamp of the truth must burn with a clear 
and steady flame, if it is to serve as a lighthouse to warn mariners 
off the quicksands and a beacon to attract wanderers into the 
haven of safety. Dr. Schmitz, the great authority on penance, 
in continuing the subject of ecclesiastical discipline on this point, 
gives some details as to the punishments formerly inflicted by 
the Church on culprits who were exempt from civil jurisdiction. 
He quotes Gregory the Second, who, writing to the Emperor 
Leo, clearly defines the difference between the powers and 
means of punishment possessed by secular and ecclesiastical 
tribunals, and refers to imprisonment in the e@vaconica and 
catechuimenica, which were apparently portions of the Church 
where delinquents were detained until admitted to reconciliation. 
There is no doubt that subsequent to the seventh century, 
imprisonment formed the principal ecclesiastical punishment, as 
we find the Synods and Councils decree the incarceration for a 
longer or shorter period, with more or less severe treatment, of 
clerical offenders in the prisons invariably existing in all 
monastic buildings, or which were at the entrance of Cathedral 
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ier highly interesting article speaks of the honour paid tc 
xospels above all other canonical scriptures or liturgical 
books. Not only in the ceremonies of the Church in the present 
day is the book of the Gospel the only one signed with the 
Cross, kissed by the priest, and incensed (with one exception the 


exiltet on Holy Saturday), but in former times it was treated 
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with’ singular distinction. Szc audiamus Evangelium quasi 
presentem Deum,’ says St. Augustine, and no book was 
decorated with such elaborate art, and bound in such expensive 
covers as the MSS. of the Gospel. It was kept in a case of 
precious metal, no one was permitted to touch it with unwashed 
hands, it was carried in procession by monks, laid on an altar or 
throne during the session of Councils. The early Christians 
frequently wore pages of the Gospel about their persons like a 
scapular, and when priests were buried it used to be laid on 
‘their breasts before committing them to the tomb. This subject 
will be continued in the following issue of the Katholzk. 

The Crvilta Cattolica (Nos. 817, 818) comments on the recent 
utterances of a member of the Italian Senate, and President of 
the Council of State, who, though himself a professing Catholic, 
alleges that the rights claimed for the Papacy are an encroach- 
ment on the legal authority of the State, and therefore at 
variance with the Divine precept: “Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.” The C7zvi/ta shows that this zealous 
statesman, by denying all independent jurisdiction to the 
Church, and claiming paramount, if not exclusive authority 
for the State, sets aside the latter part of the precept: “ And 
unto God the things that are God’s,”’ and ignores the funda- 
mental principle of legislation established by Scripture, con- 
firmed by Councils, enforced by Popes, that the Church in the 
exercise of spiritual, and the State in the exercise of secular 
authority, should be co-existent and independent powers. 
Cuigue suum. But the Italian Liberals take for their 
maxim: All for Czsar, nothing for God. The claim put 
forward by English Freemasons to be exempted from the 
condemnation recently fulminated against Freemasonry under 
every form and disguise by the Holy Father, is by no means 
acknowledged by the C7zvz/td. On the contrary, it shows how, 
even if religious toleration be professed, the fact of belonging to 
this sect is a formal act of apostacy from the faith, rendering a 
man ifso facto excommunicate, and to declare Freemasonry to 
be innocent in any country is a grave sin. Moreover, the tables 
are turned upon English Freemasonry with a vengeance, for 
it is alleged to be especially dangerous and malicious, not 
only because the sodality was founded in this country, so 
that the English lodge is the mother-house whence it spread to 
the Continent, but as possessing a special character of duplicity, 
one of its tenets being to say one thing and do another. 
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English agitators are stated to have been responsible for the 
Continental revolutions by proclaiming universal licence and 
death to tyrants, so much so that after the Reign of Terror a 
Bill was passed in Parliament abolishing all secret societies in 
Great Britain. Since then Freemasonry has assumed a twofold 
being, of which one is open and officially recognized, and to a 
great extent innocuous to the public peace. An _ historical 
article treats of the ultimate fate of Babylon, tracing its 
downward course since the memorable day of its fall through 
the succeeding ages, until the proud metropolis of Asia totally 
disappeared from the face of the world. Modern research is 
now endeavouring to dispel the obscurity which wraps its 
memory, by disinterring the shattered monuments of its 
ancient greatness which, undermined by the sins of pride, 
cruelty, and idolatry, met with so swift and casy an over- 
throw. 
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